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The recommendation of President Wilson that a commission be 
appointed to study and make recommendations regarding the 
entire subject of regulation of railways is 
one which it is to be hoped will receive 
favorable action at the present session of 
Congress. The situation with respect to 
regulation is very unsatisfactory. There 
are needless and harmful duplications and conflicts between 
state and federal regulation. Until recently the net earnings of 
the railways were steadily decreasing, with the result that their 
purchases were narrowly restricted and new construction was 
almost entirely stopped. These conditions were due to the fact 
that their expenses and taxes had greatly increased without any 
compensating advance in rates; in fact, there had been reduc- 
tions in rates. More recently there has been an enormous in- 
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crease in railway traffic and net earnings are now very large; 
but owing to weather and other favorable conditions it has been 
possible this fall to keep expenses down to a basis where they 
cannot long be held, and therefore the present very large net 
earnings must be regarded as somewhat abnormal. It is to be 
feared that unless the present policy of regulation is changed, the 
railways will soon be caught in another cycle of increasing ex- 
penses and taxes and declining net earnings. The policy of regu- 
lation should be made more flexible and constructive. The 
country, owing to the European war, is face to face with un- 
precedented conditions, and in order to meet them successfully 
it will need a prosperous and efficient transportation system. The 
rights of the public should be fully protected, but it is as much 
the function and duty of the government to further the interests 
of the public in respect to railways as to protect its rights with 
regard to them. A commission composed of the right kind of 
men should be able to offer recommendations, the adoption of 
which would help greatly in the solution of this momentous 
problem of regulation. 





Those labor-union legislators who a year or two ago wanted a 
law under which enginemen should be notified in advance when 
surprise tests were to be made, will be 


A Court’s pleased with a recent decision of the 
Idea of Supreme Court of Kansas, reported in 
Block Signals another column, approving, in principle, 


the verdict of a jury which required the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to pay damages to an engineman 
who was hurt by jumping off his engine to avoid injury by an 


“impending collision, which collision was due to his own error 


or carelessness in running past a block signal which was set 
at stop. The court did, indeed, grant a new trial, on technicali- 
ties, and it may be that the net amount of damages ($4,165) 
as named in the verdict, will be reduced—or increased. But the 
main point stands: that an engineman who deliberately or by 
gross carelessness runs into a train ahead, the block system being 
adequate, and the signals being set against him, may go into 
court and get a part of the blame shifted to the shoulders 
of the railroad company! Two of the judges of the court saw 
straight, and dissented from the majority opinion; but only 
two. For the railroad the principal lesson is, perhaps, to make 
the signal rules more simple and absolute. The space interval 
system should be adequate in itself, and independent. With 
a complete and thorough block system, that engineman would 
not have had any written papers on which his lawyer could 
trump up the charge that the railroad company (the despatcher) 
had led the poor runner into trouble. 





In his report to the city of Dallas, Tex., on the subject of grade 
separation, abstracted elsewhere in this issue, John F. Wallace 
offers an interesting solution of this prob- 

A Substitute lem. Instead of presenting plans for the 

For complete elevation or depression of tracks 

in their present location, he suggests the 
diverting of a large part of the railway 
traffic now passing through the heart of the city to a proposed 
belt line in the outskirts, thereby removing in large measure, the 
necessity for grade separation. This plan involves the immedi- 
ate withdrawal from the midst of the city of all but switching 
operations, which will be carried on preferably at night, and the 
ultimate removal of many of the tracks and the industries 
served by them. The plan of restricting the use of tracks has 
been carried out successfully in other cities and with some re- 
adjustments would probably not seriously affect the present com- 
mercial business of Dallas. The utlimate abandonment of the 
tracks, however, is a more serious matter, and will no doubt 
concern many of the industries as well as the railroads. In- 
stances may be cited where railways have abandoned individual 
side tracks or short sections of line rather than incur the heavy 
additional expense of grade separation, but it has seldom been 
proposed to abandon or restrict the use of as extended trackage 
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as in this instance. However, the fact that the belt line can 
be built for a small part of the cost of grade separation may 
have an important bearing. 


INVERTING THE ORDER OF PROGRESS 


HE agitation for legislation to require all of the railways 

of Chicago to electrify their terminals is a good example of 
many misdirected attempts to promote progress. The report 
of the Committee on Smoke Abatement and Electrification of 
Terminals of the Association of Commerce is not a blow to 
electrification in general. It is merely a blow to an attempt 
to compel the application of electric power to a particular set 
of conditions. At this time the demand for electrification of 
terminals has been based mainly on the ground that it would 
eliminate the smoke nuisance. The report shows that it would 
eliminate only about five per cent of it. But perhaps this is 
not the most forceful argument against the plan. Perhaps 
the most potent argument is that legislation that would require 
general electrification in Chicago would be an attempt to reverse 
the natural order of things, and, instead of furthering the 
progress of electrification, might set it back. 

In the history of modern industrial affairs small developments 
have always led the way to large ones. The first steam locomo- 
tive was not a Mallet with all the modern appliances. The first 
telephone installation was not one of 500,000 telephones. The 
first automobile was not a twin-six. The “Tom Thumb” was 
followed by steam locomotives of somewhat greater size, power, 
and complexity. They were followed by others of still greater 
size, power and complexity, and thus developments up to the 
modern locomotive were worked out step by step, each being 
largely a result of those preceding and being based on the test 
of experience. The same thing may be said in a general way 
regarding the telephone, the automobile, the modern steamship, 
the large factory and the great corporation. 

‘Thus far the use of electricity as a motive power has devel- 
oped along similar lines. It has been only a few years since 
an electric street railway was a novelty. Presently electricity 
supplanted the horse and the cable. Then came the interurban 
trolley; and a few years ago began the application of electricity 
to heavy traction. The progress has been steady and even 
rapid; but like progress along other lines, it has always been 
from small things to greater; and that it has taken place at all 
has been because each larger development has been based on 
the test of experience with preceding smaller developments. 

Now, the proposal to require all the railway terminals of 
Chicago to be electrified is a move in the wrong direction be- 
cause it is inconsistent with all ordered progress. There is not 
a single case where even a few railways, either under com- 
pulsion or voluntarily, have simultaneously electrified all of their 
terminals, passenger and freight, in a large industrial center. 
People sometimes talk as if this has been done in New York. 
Most of the passenger and freight terminals serving New York 
City are in Hoboken, Jersey City and other places outside of 
New York City, and none of the freight terminals have been 
electrified except those of the New Haven. The railway ter- 
minals in Chicago constitute the largest and most complicated 
system in any city on earth. And yet, contrary to all prece- 
dent and to all the principles of ordered progress, it is proposed 
to require the largest and most complex system to be electrified 
first. The railways are not to be allowed to await the re- 
sults of the installation and operation of electric power in 
smaller terminals where similar, but less gigantic and compli- 
cated, problems would be met. They must solve the biggest 
problem of all first, and because a committee of the leading 
business men of Chicago has reported adversely on the project, 
the committee is treated by the local newspapers and city 
fathers as unfair and lacking in public spirit. 

In spite of this adverse report there is a movement in the 
city council to pass an ordinance requiring general electrifica- 
tion. If an ordinance is passed it will be contested in the 
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courts, and in view of the data collected by the committee of 
the Association of Commerce, it is improbable that any court 
of competent jurisdiction would uphold it. Such an ordinance 
would be merely an act to start a lawsuit. 

While these are the facts, they do not by any means indi- 
cate that the progress of electrification is to be arrested. On 
the contrary, it probably will go forward rapidly, for there are 
numerous places where the adoption of electric power can be 
justified by reasons forceful from the standpoints of both the 
railways and the public. It is significant that a number of 
the roads entering Chicago are showing they appreciate the 
advantages that may be derived from the use of electricity 
under favorable conditions by making installations on other 
parts of their lines. This is true, for example, of the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. Railways which do not enter Chicago are also mak- 
ing installations in various parts of the country. It will not 
be surprising if some of the roads decide in a comparatively 
short time to electrify certain of their Chicago suburban lines. 
Every step of this kind will yield experience which will help 
in the solution of the major problems of electrification; and 
doubtless the time will come when it will be both technically 
and financially feasible for all the terminals of Chicago to be 
electrified. But, as already intimated, true progress in this 
field, as in others, will, in the future as in the past, come grad- 
ually, although perhaps rapidly; and certainly the best re- 
sults will not be secured in this or in any other field by attempt- 
ing to coerce engineers and capitalists into trying to solve the 
biggest and most complicated and difficult problems first. 

Meantime, the railroads owe it to themselves and to the 
public to continue to study the problem of electrification with 
a view to extending it wherever such action will be con- 
ducive to public safety, health and convenience. 





DEMURRAGE AS A CURE FOR CONGESTION AND CAR 
SHORTAGE 


ONCERTED action to relieve the enormous congestion of 
freight at the Atlantic seaboard and gulf ports is being ta- 
ken not only by the railways directly concerned, but by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, on behalf of all the railways, for 
the purpose of averting a serious car shortage in every part 
of the United States. Such a shortage, with its disastrous 
effect on the commerce of the country, is threatened by the 
conditions at the ports, caused by the unprecedented volume 
of export shipments and the shortage of ocean transportation 
facilities. 

While committees of railroad officers are holding daily meet- 
ings for the purpose of doing everything in their power to 
relieve the local situation at New York, Boston, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, without declaring a general embargo, the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, through its Committee on Relations 
between Railroads and its Executive Committee, has formu- 
lated a more comprehensive plan which was submitted on 
Thursday to the Interstate Commerce Commission providing 
for a strengthening of the demurrage rules long advocated by 
railroad officers. It is believed that this plan, if adopted, would 
not only alleviate the present situation at the ports, but pre- 
vent the even more serious effects on general business condi- 
tions which are liable to result from the tying up of so many 
cars when shippers are clamoring for them elsewhere, and also 
do much to minimize car shortage in the future. 

It is proposed as the first step to reduce the free time al- 
lowed to the seaboard and gulf ports, both on export and 
domestic freight, and the tariffs have already been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to become effective on 
January 1. This is for the purpose of discouraging the prac- 
tice of sending shipments to the ports before arrangements 
are made for their disposition on arrival and would prevent 
adding to the accumulation until some of the freight now on 
hand can be cleaned up. It is also proposed to advance the 
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demurrage charge on freight cars by a progressive scale of 
rates increasing after cars have been held for three days be- 
yond the free time, for the purpose of inducing more prompt 
handling of cars by shippers and consignees throughout the 
country. A third step in this plan is to abolish the average 
agreement in the present demurrage rules, which railroad officers 
assert has been a most prolific source of freight car detention. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was asked to give 
prompt approval of these changes in order that the carriers 
may make them effective immediately. 

The Committee on Relations Between Railroads after a spe- 
cial investigation and careful deliberation has formulated the 
plan outlined, and the Executive Committee has approved reso- 
lutions setting forth its details with the reasons therefor, to be 
presented to the commission, together with facts and figures, 
demonstrating the necessity of some such procedure to meet 
the exigencies of the situation. In the event of unforeseen 
obstacles to immediate action on the part of the commission 
the resolutions provide that the two committees shall be called 
into emergency session at Washington to take such further 
steps as may be deemed necessary, to the extent of petition- 
ing Congress to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission such powers as may be lacking. 

In a recent issue the Railway Age Gazette called attention 
to the fact that the present situation is due to a scarcity of 
vessel capacity rather than to such a shortage of rail facilities 
as has caused scarcity of freight cars in other years. We 
ventured to suggest that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might do something to relieve the situation by waiving for- 
mality and promptly calling a conference of railroad men 
and shippers with a view to establishing more stringent de- 
murrage and shortage rules. Since then the conditions have 
rapidly grown worse. The tracks leading into New York, 
and to a less extent into Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
the gulf ports, are congested with so many thousands of cars 
that cannot be unloaded that several of the railways have been 
compelled to place embargoes against additional shipments in 
order to prevent still worse confusion, and that they may 
not be blocked against westbound shipments. The congestion 
of cars loaded with export business is seriously hindering the 
handling of domestic business. This state of affairs has been 
explained to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In support of the proposed increase in the demurrage rate, 
it is pointed out in the resolutions of the Committee on Rela- 
tions Between Railroads that since the present rate of $1 a 
day was adopted the cost of construction, the carrying capac- 
ity, and consequently the earning power, of a freight car have 
been greatly increased; that the adoption of a higher demur- 
rage rate in California, which was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1912, and the higher rate in effect 
in Arizona, with no average agreement, have resulted in the 
practical elimination of undue detention of equipment, with 
consequent reduction of demurrage collections. It is also de- 
clared that the Canadian roads at times have secured the 
permission of the Canadian railroad commission to establish 
a progressive demurrage rate higher than the normal rate, 
which has operated to the advantage of that country, but 
that the higher rate in Canada than in the United States has 
operated indirectly to the disadvantage of the public, the ship- 
pers and the railroads of the United States. 

The proposed demurrage rule makes no change in the pres- 
ent provision, to which there are several exceptions, for 48 
hours free time and a rate of $1 per day thereafter, for the 
first three days, but would impose a.charge of $3 per day for 
detention for the next succeeding three days and $5 a day 
thereafter. This is the rule recently applied to refrigerator 
cars which was approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the form suggested by the shippers as a compromise. 
It has worked very satisfactorily in preventing the detention 
of refrigerator cars and thus increasing the efficiency of the 
available car supply. It has been shown that the average 
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freight car is in the hands of shippers or consignees, for loading 


or unloading, more than one-third of the time. A car is 
far more valuable for transportation than for storage purposes, 
and the man who uses it for a warehouse, even at the rate 
of $1 a day, is not only depriving the railroad of the oppor- 
tunity to make it earn several times that amount, but is also 
preventing some other shipper from obtaining prompt trans- 
portation of his freight. A higher demurrage rate therefore 
reduces the number of cars used for storage and increases the 
number available for transportation. 

The free time allowed on export freight has always been 
excessive. The tariffs which are now before the commission 
for approval or suspension provide for the reduction of free 
time at the ports from 30 to 15 days on export freight not 
covered by through export bills of lading, which will not be 
issued unless the shipper can show that vessel space has been ar- 
ranged for. The eastern roads have also asked authority to 
establish on less than the 30 days’ statutory notice the same 
storage charge on export grain in cars which would be applied 
if the grain were stored at elevators. This rule is to apply 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and 
Newport News, and it is expected that the roads serving the 
gulf ports will take similar action if the commission gives the 
desired authority to the eastern roads. 

This will prevent the sending of grain to points where it 
is known that the elevators cannot handle additional ship- 
ments. 

Demurrage officers of the railways for two years have been 
advocating the abolition of the average agreement, by which 
shippers or consignees are allowed credits for releasing cars 
in less than the free time that may be used to offset deten- 
tions after the free time on other cars. One of the principal 
objections to the average rule is that large shippers who have 
every reason to load outbound shipments as promptly as pos- 
sible in their own interest are enabled by it to accumulate 
credits which they use to offset the demurrage which should 
accrue fox their undue delays in unloading inbound cars, thus 
removing the incentive to release those cars promptly. Ele- 
vators, which require only a very short time to load a car 
of grain, are given credits which make it possible to waste 
a great deal of time in unloading cars of other commodities 
which they receive. 

The proposals of the American Railway Association for 
such vital changes in the demurrage .rules constitute a rather 
ambitious program, but they should have been adopted long 
before the emergency arose. The present difficulty differs from 
similar situations which have existed in other years principally 
in the immediate cause. The effect is much the same as if it 
were due to an inadequate car supply and a lack of railroad 
terminal facilities. Under a system of regulation which so 
closely restricts the earning power it is a practical impossibility 
for the railways to own at all times a large enough surplus 
of cars to enable them to promptly supply all demands for 
them in the rush season of business, much less to be able 
to meet all emergencies. If the demands for cars cannot be 
more evenly distributed throughout the year, and if the ship- 
pers and the public are not willing to allow railroads to be 
prosperous enough to maintain at all times a supply of cars 
as large as the maximum number that may be needed at any 
time, it will be possible for them to handle the business of the 
country with reasonable expedition only by obtaining the max- 
imum service from each car. 

This means that it will be necessary for the shippers to cut 
down the time the cars are in their possession so that they 
may be used more for the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. With a demurrage rate of only $1 a day it frequently 
is profitable to a shipper to keep a car out of service, but 
with a rate more closely approximating its value for trans- 
portation the shipper is more likely to spend his money for 
warehouse or loading and unloading facilities, and the car 
will spend more time in motion. 
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THE RAILROADS AND PREPAREDNESS 


# erene important part which railways have played in all the 
great wars of modern times is familiar to students of his- 
tory. Germany has been especially proficient in developing and 
using transportation lines as an important element in her policy of 
militarism. To this were largely due her speedy successes in 
the wars with Austria in 1866 and in France in 1870-71. To this 
also has been largely due the ability she has shown to stand off 
her numerically stronger enemies in the present war. 

There has been in progress lately a vigorous agitation for the 
adoption of a program of preparedness in the United States. 
Only very recently has anything been said about the necessity 
for recognizing and treating our railway system as one of the 
most vital factors in such a program. This phase of the subject 
was discussed by George D. Snyder, in a paper before the New 
York Railroad Club on November 19. An article dealing with 
it which has attracted widespread attention was contributed by 
President Charles H. Markham, of the Illinois Central, to a re- 
cent issue of the Economic World, and a forceful address on 
“Preparedness and our Railroads” was delivered by George Dallas 
Dixon, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, before the International Trade Conference at New 
York City on December 6. 

As Mr. Dixon points out, the part that railways would play 
in a war in the United States, where the seacoast is so extended, 
the area so great and the distances so long, would be even more 
important than their role in the hostilities in Europe. A railway 
system which was properly organized and in good physical con- 
dition might prove the salvation of the country. One which was 
not well organized and in good physical condition might render 
futile the most elaborate and skillful plans for the development 
merely of the army and navy. 

With regard to organization, Mr. Markham has: made a sug- 
gestion of great pertinence and importance. In case of war, it 
would be necessary, in order to raise the railways to the maxi- 
mum efficiency, to have their management and operation directed 
by a central administration, which would, of course, be a part 
of the federal government. Mr. Markham has proposed a con- 
ference between representatives of the government and of the 
railways to work out a plan of organization and administration 
for the railways as a single system, which would immediately 
and automatically be put into effect in case of hostilities on a 
large scale. The railways of Great Britain, as he points out, 
like our own, are owned by numerous private companies. Such a 
plan was devised in England over 40 years ago, and was prompt- 
ly put into effect on the beginning of the present war. Under 
this scheme the British railways are directed as a single unit 
by a committee of their own general managers with the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade as ex-officio chairman. The results 
have shown that government ownership is by no means neces- 
sary to render railways an efficient arm of the military service. 
The railways of Great Britain seem to have given at least as 
good an account of themselves as any organization or agency 
used by the English in the present war. Mr. Markham’s sug- 
gestion merits serious consideration and action in one form or 
another. 

As all who have discussed this subject have pointed out the 
physical condition of the railways in case of war would be of 
vital consequence. On their physical condition would depend the 
facility and safety with which they could handle large bodies of 
troops. As the government does not own the railways it cannot by 
the direct use of its funds put them into the physical condition 
that the national defense requires they should be in. On the other 
hand, the shape they will be put in by their owners and man- 
agers will necessarily depend on their earnings; the amount of 
their earnings will depend on the way in which they are regu- 
lated, and they are regulated by the governments of the nation 
and the states. Therefore, the public authorities will indirectly 
determine the state of physical efficiency to which they will be 
brought and our policy of regulation will be either a favorable 
or an adverse factor in our policy of national defense. The 
policy of regulation now being followed is adverse to the de- 
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velopment of the railways to the highest state of physical effi- 
ciency, and is therefore antagonistic to an intelligent policy of 
preparedness. It is of great importance that this fact should 
be brought home to the public and to those influential in the 
affairs of government. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


, orn the roads in the South faced a very serious situation on 
the outbreak of the war in August, 1914. The Seaboard Air 
Line was no exception. However, the methods adopted for 
effecting economies were so successful as to result in a surplus 
of $342,000 after the payment of expenses, interest charges and 
the regular 5 per cent on the adjustment mortgage bonds. The 
prospects for the fiscal year July 1, 1914-June 30, 1915, had been 
bright; before the outbreak of the war a dividend of 1 per cent 
had been declared on the preferred stock, payable August 15, 
1914, calling for $239,000; this of course had to be paid and 
was paid out-of surplus. The falling off in total operating 
revenues amounted to 16.29 per cent, total revenues in 1915 being 
$21,280,000 as against $25,421,000 in 1914. To offset the loss 
of $4,140,000 in revenue there was a reduction of $2,541,C00 in 
operating expenses, the total in 1915 being $14,923,000. Besides 
this saving in operating expenses a notable saving in hire of 
equipment was made. In 1914 the Seaboard Air Line had to pay 
out $266,000 on this account. In 1915 this had been changed to 
a net receipt of $86,000, or a saving of $352,000 to the company. 

The loss in revenue was very large. The business of the South 
immediately after the outbreak of the war came almost to a 
standstill. Passenger business was much below normal and 
certain classes of freight business almost ceased to move. The 
tonnage of fertilizers for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
was 569,000 as against 994,000 in the previous year. The tonnage 
of phosphate was 446,000 tons in 1915 as against 1,027,000 tons 
in the previous year. To add to the depression caused by the war 
there were unfavorable weather conditions which made the 
movement of perishable vegetables unusually small, the tonnage 
in 1915 being 113,000 tons as against 146,000 tons in the previous 
year. The total tonnage of revenue freight in 1915 was 8,479,000, 
and in 1914, 10,411,000. The total number of passengers carried 
in 1915 was 4,224,000, and in 1914, 5,147,000. 

It was out of the question to make all of the necessary reduc- 
tion in expenses in transportation expenses, but these expenses 
were reduced by 168 per cent, or in greater proportion, even, 
than the reduction in business; and as usual it was found im- 
possible to reduce passenger-train expenses to correspond with 
the falling off in business. Station expenses could not be reduced 
much. These factors were more than offset by quite remark- 
ably large reductions in expenses, such as fuel, in which a saving 
of 23.3 per cent was made, and stationery, where a saving of 
26.3 per cent was made. A very considerable part of the loss 
in passenger business was in local business, and the Seaboard 
Air Line in a great number of cases required the permission of 
the state commissions before it could take off local trains. The 
company was successful in securing the co-operation of these 
state commissions, but notwithstanding the best efforts of the 
management, passenger-train mileage could be reduced by 4 
per cent only, the total passenger-train mileage in 1915 being 
5,754,000. The falling off in passengers carried one mile was 
14 per cent, the total in 1915 being 211,817,000. This, of course, 
is suspended business, and with the return of prosperity has not 
only been made up but is showing a normal increase over normal 
years. The remainder of the saving in transportation expenses 
was in freight service. The average revenue train load was 289 
tons in 1915, an increase over the previous year of 26 tons, or 
about 10 per cent. The reduction in freight-train mileage 
amounted to 22.5 per cent, the total freight-train mileage in 1915 
being 4,330,000. 

A very comprehensive system of detail supervision over train 
performance had been inaugurated previous to 1914. With the 
great falling off in business in 1915 operating officers and em- 
ployees naturally took a more than ordinary interest in trying 
to effect economies, and the lessons learned from the system 
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of daily reports of individual train performance, which the 
Seaboard had had in effect previously, were applied with more 
than ordinary effectiveness. In addition to the saving of 
$1,578,000 in transportation expenses, there was a saving of 
$719,000 in maintenance of way expenses and $285,000 in main- 
tenance of equipment, the total spent for maintenance of way 
in 1915 being $2,415,000, and for maintenance of equipment, 
$3,176,000. The following table shows the ratio of each class 
of expenses to total operating revenue: 
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ment work. The scrap reclamation campaign which helped re- 
duce maintenance of equipment expenses also helped in reducing 
maintenance of way expenses. Ties and lumber also were much 
cheaper. A policy toward rail renewal was pursued which, 
although not particularly liberal, was adequate for the safety 
of the property and of train operation and was justified by 
conditions. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1915 the company had: $1,056,000 
cash on hand, in addition to $839,000 on special deposit to meet 









































way company will pay, regardless of what this is. In a time of 
depression, however, a considerable proportion of this more 
intelligent class of labor is thrown out of work, and the rail- 
road then has a chance to make a selection and to secure a very 
much larger amount and quality of work per dollar paid in wages 
than it would under normal circumstances. The program of 
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betterment work was discontinued wherever this could econom- 
ically be done, and there was a consequent considerable saving 
in maintenance of way expenses which are incidental to better- 














interest on funded debt and equipment trust obligations ma- 
tured or about to mature, and had loans and bills payable of 
$504,000. 

Since the close of the fiscal year conditions in the Southeast 
have greatly improved. Everywhere there are reports of re- 
stricted areas planted to cotton, with much more diversified 
agriculture; cotton prices are better than even the most opti- 
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mistic cotton planters had hoped for a year ago, and it is in 
just such roads as the Seaboard Air Line, well managed, con- 
servatively financed and serving a territory that was particularly 
hard hit by the war, that we may expect to see the largest pro- 
portional increase in credit. Such an experience as the Sea- 
board has gone through is a real test of the inherent value of 
the property, and under this test the road has shown up par- 
ticularly well. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1915 as compared with 1914: 
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NEW BOOKS 


Railway Accounts and Finance. By J. Alfred Fisher. Published by George 
Allen & Co., London. United States agents, D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, New York. Price $4. 

This is the third edition. The book is a comprehensive de- 
scription of the accounting system which in one modified form 
or another is in use on most of the larger English railways. 
It is of interest and value to American railroad officers because 
of the opportunity which it affords to translate the compilation 
of: railroad accounts into terms other than those universally used 
in this country. The English terminology is quite different from 
ours. Since, however, the object of railroad accounting is the 
same in both countries, this English discussion of the subject, 
from the very fact that it makes the American railroad account- 
ing officer analyze the terms used, is of value, since it forces 
attention on the facts back of the terms. 

The English accounting system is divided into four depart- 
ments: The “traffic department,” which can roughly be trans- 
lated the station accounts of passenger and freight revenue; the 
“expenditure,” which, includes the expenses for maintenance, 
both of way and of equipment, and station expenses and most of 
our transportation expenses, as well as stores department ac- 
counts; the “secretary’s department,” which would in this coun- 
try be called secretary and treasurer’s, this department having 
charge of both the issue of securities and the custody of cash; 
and finally the “accountant’s department,” which includes the 
auditing department, the station ledger office and the bookkeeper’s 
office. 

In the preface to the third edition of his book Mr. Fisher 
discusses ton-mile statistics and apparently leans to the view 
held by the majority of English railroad officers that ton-mile 
statistics for English railways would be of no value. -The first 
reason given in the minority report of the committee which was 
appointed by the Board of Trade to investigate this subject 
before the passage of the act of parliament which prescribed 
a form of accounts for English railroads is so much in the 
spirit of the English controversy on this point, and is evidently 
approved by Mr. Fisher, that it is worth quoting: “That prac- 
tically no instance had been brought to the notice of the com- 
mittee of any definite increase of earnings or decrease of ex- 
penditure in any specific case, which was the result of the use 
of the ton-mile figures, and which could not, and ought not to, 
have been brought about by other means, and that ‘every witness 
who supported the ton-mile statistics was challenged to produce 
such concrete cases, and not one could do so.’” 

Mr. Fisher’s introduction to his book is admirable. He states 
clearly the sources of income and the destination of outgo, and 
distinguishes between receipts on capital account and revenues, 
and expenditures on capital account and expenses. 
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SIX-VOLT INCANDESCENT HEADLIGHTS 
San Francisco, Cal. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 


Your issue of October 29 contains a contribution on page 796 


with respect to cab lights and other improvements, wherein a 


despatcher pleads for a reading lamp, conveniently placed, for 
the engineman to read his orders. About a year and a half 
ago the Pacific System of the Southern Pacific Company replaced 
all its acetylene headlights with incandescent lamps of the auto- 
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Wiring Diagram for Headlight and Cab Lights 


mobile headlight type, but of larger size. The idea of automobile 
lighting was carried throughout the entire installation, even to 
the fittings employed in the cabs and to a portable trouble lamp 
on a long cord, to take the place of the old smoking torch. One 
of the illustrations shows the type of automobile light fittings 
that in practice has been found satisfactory, except that under 
extreme summer desert temperature combined with high boiler 
temperatures, fittings that are made of moulded rubber, or its 
equivalent, have softened. These are now being replaced with 
fittings of the vitrified type. 

In placing the lamps, particularly those in the cab, the prin- 
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Detail D. 


ciple followed has been to direct the necessary amount of light 
upon the spot where it is needed and to cut off all extraneous 
light, with the result that very small lamps give entirely satis- 
factory illumination and the sensitiveness of the engine crew’s 
eyes is not diminished unnecessarily. 

There are now 900 of these headlights in service and their 
performance has been remarkable. The old acetylene or arc 
headlight reflector can be used by simply covering the openings. 
A new opening should be cut in the vertex of the reflector and 
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the incandescent lamp, with its focusing device, inserted from 
the rear. Lamps for six-volt circuits, especially in the sizes 
used for headlight purposes (108 watts) have filaments very 
strong and heavy, consequently they can be wound into an ex- 
ceedingly small cylinder not more than % in. in diameter by % 
in. long. This can be placed very accurately in the focus of the 
reflector, and the result is a concentrated beam of light of very 
great penetration, the beam candle-power measuring approximate- 
ly 1,046,000, while the mean spherical candle-power of the lamp 
itself is only 140. On the other hand, if a wide beam of less power 
is needed, as for example on crooked track in the mountains, an 
adjustment of the focus brings about this result. There is no 
flickering or jumping of the light, as is the ordinary experience 
with the arc headlight; and, furthermore, while the arc lamp 
has a mean spherical candle-power intensity of from 800 to 
900 candles, according to conditions of the lamp and length of 
arc, its beam candle-power, with the same reflector is only 
165,000. 

Certain manufacturers of 32-volt arc headlight outfits, en- 
deavoring by brute force to equal the results obtained with the 
six-volt incandescent lamp, are using 32-volt incandescent lamps, 
burned up to 37 volts, in the same reflectors, in the hope of se- 
curing equal illumination by forcing the candle-power. On ac- 
count of the necessity of the longer filament in the 32-volt 
lamp, this hope cannot be realized; in fact, tests show that even 
under these conditions the beam candle-power is less than one- 
half that of the six-volt lamp. Furthermore, the steam con- 
sumption of the turbo generators designed for arc headlight 
purposes is from 250 to 450 lb. per hour, while that of the most 
recent six-volt turbo generator for cab lighting is less than 
50 lb. of steam per hour, and the cost of installation is slightly 
in favor of the six-volt outfit. 

The portable trouble lamp was hung convenient to the en- 
gineman’s head and by it he read his train orders, until it 
became evident that the portable light was also convenient 
around automobiles, of which our enginemen seem to have many. 
In fact, the practical results indicate that they found the trouble 
lamps more useful in the automobiles than in the engine. We 
are now replacing the trouble lamp with a fixed lamp over the 
engineman’s head with a switch convenient to the engineman’s 
head. 

For the reason that these installations were somewhat rushed, 
owing to legal requirements, there was not sufficient time to 
develop a suitable electric generator, and we found it necessary 
to use a battery, with stationary charging stations at the locomo- 
tive turning points, where the locomotives leave their exhausted 
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batteries and take full batteries, just as they take their supplies 
of sand, lubricant and water. A. H. Bascock 
Consulting Electrical Engineer, Southern Pacific. 





STRAIGHTENING RAILS IN THE MILL 
New York City. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I thoroughly agree with the views of Captain Hunt, expressed 
in his letter in the Railway Age Gazette of October 22, page 
726, that the present methods of cold straightening rails are in- 
jurious to the material and are doubtless indirectly responsible 
for a considerable number of rail failures. I believe, however, 
that the improvement should be in the mill methods and not by 
the acceptance by railroads of rail not entirely straight. We 
would not care to accept rails out of line and surface and de- 
pend upon the ordinary methods of track laying to correct the 
trouble. E. E. Apams 

Chief Engineer, Union Pacific System. 





DEUS EX MACHINA 


By Francis W. LANE 


When the Western Advance case is settled and all the exhibits 
are filed; 

When Thorne has discharged all his venom and respondents 
have ceased to get riled; 

We may rest—and, faith, we shall need it—and gather our 
senses a few, 

Till the Master of rate regulation gets busy and starts some- 
thing new. 


And they that shall win will be happy, and they that shall lose 
will be sore; 

None shall know till the Master has spoken, nor bank on the 
verdict before; 

None can precedent quote with assurance, nor can cite a deci- 
sion in bar; 

Let us hope the Master digests well—the day it’s decreed where 
we are. 


For only the Master determines, and only the Master can tell 
Whether railways shall thrive a while longer or plunge straight 
downward to (receiverships) ; 
So we work for the joy of working, and handle each separate 
car 
On the advice of the Commerce Commission, the Master of 
things as they are. 
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Southern Pacific Incandescent Electric Headlight Equipment 








Importance of Railroads in a Plan of Preparedness’ 


Why Their Efficiency Is as Vital as That of Army 
and Navy in a Sound Scheme of National Defense 


By Gegorce DALLAs Dixon 


Vice-President in Charge of Traffic, Pennsylvania Railroad 


If the word should be flashed over this country that war had 
been declared and that the United States was about to enter into 
a conflict with another great world power, our condition of pre- 
paredness—what had been done and what had been left undone 
—would at once become the most immediately vital question be- 
fore the American people. 

War has not been declared. It is not imminent nor, so far we 
can see, even probable, and we hope that it never will be. But 
we have been compelled—even though unwillingly—to consider 
possibilities, and already national preparedness is being given 
much thought. 

It has often occurred to me that in all the discussions of this 
subject, one of its most important phases, possibly its most im- 
portant, has been overlooked by the majority of people. I refer 
to transportation. Taking everything into consideration, it is 
really a great question whether it is not every bit as import- 
ant that our railroads should be prepared for national defense as 
it is that our Navy and our Army should be prepared. 


MILITARY PLANS MUST BE FOR DEFENSE 


As we are virtually pledged against another war of aggression, 
our military plans must necessarily be plans of defense, with a 
greater Navy, primarily, and a greater Army, secondarily, as the 
most obvious needs. There is danger, however, that the very 
obviousness of these necessities in any plan of preparedness may 
blind the eyes of Americans to another necessity which is less 
obvious but by no means any less vital, and that is adequate pre- 
paration for the mobilization and co-ordination of the internal 
resources of the country. 

This means good railroads. Not merely as good as we have 
now, but better. 

Suppose that a hostile army was about to invade our land. Can 
we exaggerate the importance that would then attach to an in- 
ternal transportation system at the highest state of efficiency, 
with every facility ready to render the maximum of service, 
whether in the rapid assembling and transportation of troops, the 
movement of munitions, or the carrying of the materials required 
for the erection of the new plants that would probably be neces- 
sary to meet the enormous demands for military supplies? 

Just for the sake of argument, imagine that the United States 
were attacked by some foreign power—England, or Germany, or 
France, or Italy, or Russia, or Japan, or any other great nation. 
Consider the diversity of the problems that would have to be met 
in any one of such contingencies, and then ask the question, 
What part would the American railroads play in the scheme of 
national defense and what would be expected of them under 
such circumstances? 


THE VALUE OF RAILROADS IN PREPAREDNESS 


There are, to be sure, abundant commercial reasons why it 
would well repay the American people to conserve and encourage 
their railroad systems and make their more rapid expansion and 
upbuilding possible. Well-constructed, well-equipped, properly 
manned, skillfully managed and solvent railroads are necessary 
to a healthy state of business. But as a military resource, a 
vital element in preparedness, they will be valuable beyond the 
possibility of expression in terms of money. 

During the period from which we are just emerging, when 
business was, to say the least, quiet, our railroads were unable, 
for financial reasons, to improve their properties in anticipation 
of a return to what I might call a prosperous era. Their earnings 





*From an address before the International Trade Conference, New York 
City, December 6. 


were not sufficient to warrant investors in supplying the capital 
needed to provide facilities for a greatly enlarged traffic, nor 
were they enough to enable the roads to put by a surplus for 
better cars, heavier bridges, more modern signals and all of 
those things which go to make up a good railroad, but which, 
except to a very small extent, do not increase a railroad’s earning 
power. 

Private capital is ready today to invest in our American rail- 
roads and needs only the assurance that the people and the 
Government wish to see it allowed a fair and reasonable re- 
turn. 

Just consider how helpful it would be now to the country’s 
welfare if our railroads had the facilities needed at this very 
moment to handle our export commerce—I might almost say, 
under existing circumstances, the world’s commerce. 


RAILROADS SHOULD BE PREPARED FOR ANY EMERGENCY 


Certainly the present situation in which the railroads of this 
country find themselves should be adequate proof to the people 
that our railroads should be prepared for any possible emergency, 
whether it be to handle an extraordinary quantity of traffic as is 
now being offered for transportation, or for any extraordinary 
service the Government might call on them to perform. 

The very existence of the Nation, in the unhappy event of a 
war, might well hinge upon the ability of our interior transporta- 
tion systems to bear the tremendous burden that would be put 
upon them, without collapsing. To be certain of so doing, they 
need great strength, much more than, as a whole, they have to- 
day. 

The war in Europe has taught no surer lesson than this, that 
great forces of men, however courageous or admirably trained, 
are of little military value without the means of moving them 
with promptness and order and of keeping their many needs con- 
tinuously supplied. This means transportation facilities that can 
be counted on to work with the smoothness and certainty of a 
machine. Without such facilities, all other preparations are 
useless, and the effort put into them wasted. 

The railroads have played an important part in all the great 
wars of the last three-quarters of a century, that is, in every 
principal struggle of nations and rulers since the wars of Na- 
poleon. But never before have they assumed the importance 
that they hold in the present war. Practically every great 
campaign in Europe during the last fourteen months has centered, 
at some crucial stage, about the possession of a railway line or 
junction point, control of which meant rail communication, or the 
loss of it, for one side or the other. The whole land campaign 
in the Balkan states, and the intricacies and ramifications and 
intrigues of diplomacy that have accompanied it, resolve them- 
selves into a struggle, on the one hand, to establish a line of 
railroad communication between Central Europe and Turkey, 
and, on the other hand, to prevent the establishment of such 
a line. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE GERMANS 


The ability of the Germanic allies, thus far, to exist within 
the “Iron Ring” and not only to prevent it from contracting 
with a crushing pressure, but to push it back here and there and 
even to break through it in places, is of course due to many 
factors, but certainly to none more than to that perfection of 
plans and facilities for railroad transportation in every direc- 
tion, at any time, which was one of the principal elements in Teu- 
tonic preparedness. By her railroads Germany has kept her 
armies and material resources liquid and they have flowed from 
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one frontier to another with the swiftness and smoothness of 
water. 

The German railroads were built and developed, under a mili- 
taristic system, with a first eye for military use. Our railroads 
were built by private capital to serve the needs of the commerce 
of a non-militant people, and are in themselves commercial 
enterprises. This, however, in no way detracts from their value 
for military purposes, since economic law has seen to it that 
they connect the centers from which men and supplies must be 
drawn in case of war. 


A WISE INVESTMENT 


The American people can make no wiser investment in mili- 
tary preparedness, and can buy no stronger assurance for the 
preservation of the Nation’s integrity, than by allowing their 
privately owned railroads sufficient income at all times: 

1. To bring all track and roadway up to standard conditions 
and maintain it thus. 

2. To construct the double, triple and quadruple tracking and 
to make the terminal extensions and improvements that are re- 
quired now, by the needs of peace, and which would be of im- 
measurably greater value if the railroads were ever called upon to 
assist in military operations. 

3. To acquire sufficient supplies of locomotives and cars of 
modern types, and to reconstruct or replace all obsolete equip- 
ment. 

4. To hold in the service a sufficient number of well-trained, 
well-paid and satisfied men, both officers and employes, to assure 
prompt and efficient operation in any emergency. 

Some railroad systems are substantially in this condition at the 
present time, but many, less fortunately situated, are not. If all 
were enabled to become so, within a reasonable time, the Nation 
would be possessed of a military resource of inestimable value. 


WHAT COULD THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD OFFER OUR NATION? 


To gain a more vivid idea of what our railroads could be—and 
ought to be—as factors in preparedness and as elements in an 
adequate plan of national defense, let us turn our thoughts to 
some concrete facts. Let us, for example, take the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, with its associated lines, and consider what 
part it could play and what it could offer the nation in time of 
need. 

In the ffrst place it could offer a trained and disciplined army 
of more than 200,000 men for the performance of those indis- 
pensable transportation services without which the army and 
navy forces would be helpless. 

It would probably not be within the province of any railroad 
management to decide where its men could perform the greatest 
service—on the battlefield, or in engine, train and shop—or to 
interfere with personal freedom as to enlistment, but the govern- 
ment would’ no doubt decide that every consideration of wis- 
dom lay in maintaining the organization of this and other rail- 
road systems substantially intact. 

The English railroads sent a considerable number of men 
to the trenches early in the war, but in the first few weeks of 
the struggle England learned the value—indeed, the absolute 
necessity—of unhampered transportation, even though the ac- 
tual battlefields are not on British soil. Both England and 
France have learned the lesson of the extreme unwisdom of 
sending to the front those men who have the special mechanical 
and other training and experience needed to keep up with the 
enormous demands made upon the national resources for pro- 
duction and transportation. 

Secondly, the Pennsylvania Railroad could offer the nation 
a physical transportation system which handles the most exten- 
sive commercial railway traffic in the world—a system embrac- 
ing more than 11,000 miles of line and over 26,000 miles of 
track, with terminals in the three largest cities of the country 
and in eight out of the ten largest centers of population. 

The locomotives owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
have power sufficient to haul, simultaneously, over any ordinary 
grades, soldier trains of 100,000 cars in all. These trains could 
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move an army of from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 men and would 
fill a stretch of track as long as the system’s main line from 
New York to Washington and from Philadelphia to Chicago. 

In addition to carrying facilities this system has vast shop 
resources and a great body of skilled mechanics. The railroad 
shops at Altoona, Pa., alone—the largest of their kind in exist- 
ence—employ 12,000 hands, a large proportion of whom are 
highly trained machinists. Counting all the shops on the Penn- 
sylvania System, the total of men who might be called upon 
for specialized service is 64,600. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has in its service many other 
men highly trained in the professions and trades, or in special 
duties which from the standpoint of preparedness might make 
them invaluable to the nation. 

It serves fifteen states and the District of Columbia, having 
a combined population of more than 40,000,000, or nearly half 
of all the people in the United States. In this great population 
there are probably 8,000,000 able-bodied men of military age, 
with the transportation facilities at hand for quickly mobilizing 
them. 

In the territory served by this system is located much more 
than half of the fixed and liquid wealth of the country. It em- 
braces the metropolis of the nation and its Capital, as well as 
the principal centers of finance, of foreign trade, of iron and 
steel production, of ship-building, of the manufacture of armor, 
heavy ordnance and powder, of meat packing, of the grain 
traffic and of various other important industries and commercial 
pursuits. 

It so happens that because of geographical location, and by 
reason of the fact that it links together these principal centers 
of population and of industrial, mineral and agricultural wealth 
and production, the Pennsylvania Railroad System as an aid in 
defense, as in peaceful commerce, would inevitably hold a 
place among the transportation systems second to none. 


A NATIONAL ASSET 


But the Pennsylvania is only one of the nation’s great rail- 
roads. For military purposes all of our railroads would have 
to be regarded from the viewpoint of their possibilities as one 
system, and the nation can ill afford to allow any part of this 
country-wide system of 250,000 miles of steel highways to de- 
teriorate or to continue anywhere impoverished or inefficient, 
for what I have said of the importance to the nation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System applies, in a varying degree, to 
all railroads. 


WHAT WOULD THE RAILROADS MEAN IN TIME OF WAR? 


If the railroads have meant so much to France, England and 
Germany at war, with their comparatively small areas and 
relatively short distances, what would they mean to this coun- 
try, under a like circumstance, with great cities 3,000 miles 
apart, with a population of almost 100,000,000 scattcred over 
2,974,000 square miles of territory and confronted with the im- 
mediate necessity of greatly increasing the industrial output 
and transporting the products to the place of utilization, of 
developing untouched and remote resources and of organizing 
and mobilizing large armies? 

If our railroads are ever called upon to assist in the nation’s 
defense, what would it be worth to the American people to 
have allowed these railroads the necessary funds required for 
the needed double and quadruple tracking, extension of lines, 
modernizing of all equipment, and the enlargement of the ter- 
minal facilities necessary to prevent congestion? 

What would happen to America if its railroad transportation 
system broke down when called upon by the people of the 
country to aid in her defense? These are pertinent questions. 

Next, then, to an adequate army and navy, if not indeed of 
equal importance, is the condition of the railroads of the United 
States as a factor in national preparedness. Only railroads of 
the highest efficiency can truly unify the country and keep its 
resources of men, money and materials in a liquid and mobile 
state. As a military precaution, if for no other reason, it 
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would be in the highest degree wise and profitable for the Ameri- 
can people to see to it that their railroads have sufficient finan- 
cial resources to be able to serve this end properly; and that 
the federal and state governments accord them treatment which 
will insure their healthy growth at all times. 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN OCTOBER? 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurred on railways of the United States in the month of 
October, 1915: 


COLLISIONS 
Date Road Place Kind of Kind of 
Accident. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
3. Ch., B. L. & Pac...-Rome be P.&F. 0 8 
O, SE, 6cs cb <unedos Tye River be P. & P. 1 7 
ee ae OS er Angora be P.&F 1 34 
eae SS es \vawam be P.&F 7° “ae 
Se SE 2S ae Beaver Falls rc P.&P 0 4 
30. Western & A........ Dalton, Ga. be F.& F 1 0 
DERAILMENTS 
Date Road Place Cause of Kind of 
Derailment. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d 
ee ey San Luis Obispo Exc. speed  P. 1 2 
iP: TR os beneesen eek Mt. Zion Unx. P. 0 0 
Oe Pere Randolph Flood P. 11 3 
8. St. LL. B. & BOE... cvccs Brownsville Malice P. 4 0 
21. Georgia North’n........ Hollis Unx. i 0 8 
21. Del. & Mudeon........ Milford Unx. F. 0 2 
25. C., C., C. & St. Louis. .Champaign B. frog fl 0 0 
OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
Date Road Place Cause of Kind of 


Accident. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d 
ee A et ee Austin Boiler Ps 0 0 

The trains in collision near Rome, IIl., on the 3rd were a 
northbound pasenger and a southbound freight. Both engines 
were wrecked, and 20 freight cars were badly damaged. The 
passenger cars were of steel and were not badly damaged. Eight 
passengers were injured. 

The trains in collision near Tye River, Va., on the 9th were 
nofthbound express No. 38 and southbound local passenger train 
No. 19. Both engines and four cars were badly damaged. One 
baggageman was killed and 3 passengers, all on the southbound 
train, were injured. Three employees and one other person 
were injured. The cause of the collision was the failure of the 
southbound train to approach the meeting point under control. 

The trains in collision at Angora, N. D., on the 16th, were a 
westbound passenger, No. 7, and an eastbound freight. The 
engineman of the passenger train was killed and 27 passengers, 
five employees and two other persons were injured. Angora 
was the appointed meeting place for these trains and the freight 
was at a standstill on the main track; the passenger came on at 
uncontrollable speed and failed to enter the side track, as it 
should have done, to clear the freight. It appears that both 
the engineman and the fireman of the passenger train overlooked 
an order, which they held, requiring them to take the side track 
at Angora. 

The trains in collision at Agawam, Okla., on the morning of 
the 19th were southbound passenger No. 11 and northbound 
freight No. 98. Both engines, two baggage cars and ten freight 
cars were wrecked. Three trainmen and four trespassers were 
killed and forty-five passengers and two trainmen were injured. 
The southbound train had run past the appointed meeting station. 

The trains in collision at Beaver Falls, Pa., on the 22nd of 
October were eastbound passenger trains,.a local running into 
the rear of a preceding express train which was discharging 
passengers at the station. Four passengers were injured. The 
local train had stopped at the automatic signal at the entrance 
of the block section, but then went on at too high speed. 

The trains in collision at Dalton, Ga., on the morning of the 
30th about 4 o’clock were a southbound regular freight and a 
northbound extra. One engineman was killed. 





1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

















rc, Rear collision——bc, Butting collision xc, Other collisions b, 
Broken——d, Defective——unf, Unforseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc. 





malice, Malicious obstruction of track, ete. 
fire, Cars burned while 


obst., Accidental obstruction 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road 














running——P. or Pass., Passenger train——F., or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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The train derailed near San Luis Obispo, Cal., on the 2nd 
was a northbound express and the engine and two passenger 
cars fell down a bank. The fireman was killed and two trainmen 
were injured. The derailment was caused by running too fast 
where the speed was limited by a time-table rule. 

The train derailed at Mount Zion, S. C., on the 10th was 
eastbound passenger No. 46, and the baggage car and two pas- 
senger cars were overturned. The coaches were of steel and 
all of the personal injuries were reported as slight. 

The passenger train derailed near Randolph, Kan., on the 
16th consisted of only two cars, a passenger car and a gasolene 
motor. The derailment occurred on a bank at the approach to 
a bridge where, in consequence of a freshet in the Fancy river, 
the earth had been washed way, but not sufficiently to change 
the appearance of the surface of the roadbed. The forward end 
of the passenger car was almost immediately submerged in the 
river and 11 passengers were drowned, three others being seri- 
ously injured. The stream had suddenly risen about 8 or 10 
feet because of a cloudburst, 8 miles above, where 5 inches of 
rain had fallen within a very short time. 

The train derailed near Brownsville, Tex., on the 18th was a 
southbound passenger, and the engine was overturned, causing 
the death of the engineman. Three passengers were killed and 
several were injured. The derailment occurred about 11 p. m.,, 
and it is believed that it was due to obstructions placed on the 
track by Mexican bandits. As soon as the train was stopped the 
bandits entered the passenger car and began shooting. 

The train derailed near Hollis, Ga., on the 21st was a south- 
bound passenger, and 8 passengers were injured. In the train 
were a number of freight cars and one of these, a tank car, 
ran off the track, carrying with it two box cars into a creek. 

The train derailed near Milford, N. Y., on the 2lst was a 
special, consisting of a locomotive and one car, the locomotive 
moving backwards. The train was running at about 20 miles an 
hour, and the tender was the first vehicle to leave the track. 
The engine fell over on its side and one end of the car fell 
down a bank. One trainman was injured. The cause of the de- 
railment is reported as unknown. 

The train derailed near Champaign, IIl., on the 25th was east- 
bound passenger No. 18, and the engine and three cars were 
ditched. No person was injured. The derailment was due to a 
broken frog. 

The train involved in the accident near Austin, Tex., on the 
2nd was westbound passenger No. 51, and the cause was the 
explosion of the boiler of the locomotive. The train was run- 
ning about 20 miles an hour, but the engineman and fireman, as 
well as all other persons, escaped without serious injury. 


THE RevaTivE Merits oF Roap AND RatiLway IN War.— 
Some interesting calculations have lately been made by General 
Shumsky, the Russian military expert, as to the relative mili- 
tary advantages of road and rail transport. Where small bodies 
of troops are concerned, the railway is always preferable, and 
troops can be conveyed 12 miles in 20 to 30 minutes, while the 
journey by road would occupy not less than 6 hours. But the 
transportation of large masses of soldiers is quite another mat- 
ter. An army corps, for instance, would require 144 trains, 
and according to General Shumsky, who has presumably in 
mind conditions which do not necessarily obtain in this country, 
not more than 50 trains a day could be run. Hence, an army 
corps, with its transport and artillery would require about four 
or five days for a railway journey of 12 miles. The deduction 
is that the value of railways for military purposes is not con- 
stant, and that the utility of railways is greater for long jour- 
neys than where the distance which troops have to be conveyed 
is only short. Obviously this depends on the number of tracks, 
the amount of locomotives and rolling-stock, and the platform 
and siding accommodation, etc., at the disposal of a commander. 
Conditions in Germany are more favorable than in Russia, 
owing to the much greater density of the German railway net- 
work, and the far higher number of parallel lines, the latter 
being an important strategical factor.—Railway Gazette, London. 



























The Elimination of Grade Crossings in Dallas, Tex. 


A Report on the Situation in That City Favors a Belt 
Line as a Better Solution Than Track Elevation 


























After several years of agitation for grade crossing elimina- 
tion, the city of Dallas, Tex., retained John F. Wallace to make 
a study of the situation. His report, presented to the city on 
November 26, outlines a comprehensive plan for track eleva- 
tion at an estimated cost of $5,000,000. He strongly advocated, 
however, an alternative in the form of a belt line around the 
city to cost only $900,000, which would remove soa large a part 
of the railroad traffic from the congested portion of the city 
as to make grade separation unnecessary. The following is an 
abstract of the report: 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Dallas has a population estimated between 111,000 and 130,000 
with an area of 17 sq. miles inside the city limits, in addition to 


the growth of the city and pass through it in various directions. 
While the principal commercial development is segregated along 
the Texas & Pacific and in the vicinity of the Trinity river, 
industries are scattered pretty generally along the various lines. 
Similarly the character of the residential districts throughout 
the city suffers frequent variation because of the way the city 
has been cut up by the railroad lines. 

The railroads entering and serving Dallas at the present time 
are the Texas & Pacific, the Houston & Texas Central, the 
Texas & New Orleans, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the St. Louis Southwestern, the 
Dallas Terminal Railway & Union Depot Company and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf. They own 77 miles of track 
within the city limits and use four passenger stations, 10 freight 
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considerable urban development outside. The railroad layout 
is typical of the American cities located in relatively level coun- 
try. The railroads followed the lines of least resistance during 


houses and numerous team yards, engine terminals and shops. 
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Santa Fe. The valuation of the railroad property within the 
city on the basis of replacing new in kind modified by the con- 
dition of the property at the time of examination, exclusive 
of right of way for franchise values, aggregates in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

At the present time a union depot is being built by the Union 
Terminal Company, the stock of which is owned by the various 
roads, all of which will use the new station when it is com- 
pleted. The station will be of the through type with 10 station 
tracks, 3 express tracks and considerable space for future de- 
velopment, and it is anticipated that it will provide adequate 
facilities for a great many years. The plan also includes pro- 
vision for engine and coach terminals and is expected to repre- 
sent an ultimate investment of about $5,000,000. 


TRACK ELEVATION 


A careful study of the local conditions showed that track 
elevation with a limited amount of street depression offers the 
most feasible solution of the grade separation problem. This 
affects all tracks within the city limits except those immediately 
along the river front, hence the roads most seriously affected 
are the Texas & Pacific and the Houston & Texas Central, which 
pass through the heart of the city, while the tracks of the St. 
Louis Southwestern and the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf would 
not be disturbed. A small portion of the Dallas Terminal Rail- 
way & Union Depot Co. tracks would be elevated and also the 
Greenville branch of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, but the 
other lines of that road would not be changed. It is not prac- 
tical or necessary to provide under crossings for all streets now 
crossing the tracks, and in the plan prepared as a basis for esti- 
mates about one hundred subways have been provided 
where they seemed most desirable from a study of the situa- 
tion. In certain cases relocation of streets was found desirable. 

The estimates are based on the use of embankments with 
retaining walls where a limited width of right of way makes 
them necessary, with unit construction reinforced concrete sub- 
ways having lines of intermediate supports at the center line 
of street and at each curb line. In certain places where the 
railroads occupy streets for about a mile each on the Texas & 
Pacific and the Houston & Texas Central, and which it would 
be necessary to maintain for street traffic after, the tracks are 
elevated, the plan provides for a continuous elevated steel struc- 
ture. The total estimated cost of the work is $4,785,000, of 
which $4,675,000 represents the cost of track elevation, and 
$110,000 represents the cost of changes to the industries. No 
recommendation is made for the apportionment of this cost, 
but references are given to methods of proportioning which 
have been used in other states and municipalities. 

There are about 160 railroad grade crossings within the city 
limits, and the cost to provide, operate and maintain crossing 
gates at all of these is estimated at $3,264,000. Of this $64,000 
represents the first cost of the equipment, while $3,200,000 repre- 
sents the capitalization at 5 per cent of the operating and main- 
tenance expenses. 


A BELT LINE 


The topography of the city of Dallas and the location of the 
routes of the various railroads entering the city present an 
almost ideal situation for a belt line, over which all of the 
railroads could reach the new union station, and the local freight 
facilities, and thus decrease traffic on the tracks passing through 
the heart of the city to a sufficient extent to remove the need 
for grade crossing elimination. It is also believed that the con- 
struction of the belt line would encourage the removal of the 
industries from their present locations to points on the belt 
line, so that ultimately the tracks within the bounds of the belt 
line could be removed to the advantage of both the railroads 
and the city. 

As seen in the accompanying map, the chief advantage of the 
situation lies in the fact that the absence of streets crossing 
the Trinity river at the track grade permits one side of the 
belt line to be placed along the river front close to the busi- 
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ness center, while the topography along Turtle creek is such 
that the Greenville branch of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
which follows this creek may be used advantageously as an 
outlet for the belt line to the unoccupied country on the north, 
with a minimum of expense for grade separation. Along the 
Trinity river from Turtle creek to the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas bridge it is proposed to use the tracks of that road and 
the Union Terminal Company, with such additional facilities 
as may be found aecessary. The rest of the belt line on the 
south and east would be new construction, two locations being 
suggested for a portion of the distance. This portion of the 
line is in relatively unoccupied territory, crossing few highways 
of any importance. The map shows two suggested clearing 
yards at A and B for the classification of freight of all the 
roads entering the city. It may develop on further study 
that it would be more desirable to have each road provide 
its own yard facilities at various points on the belt line. Lay- 
outs are also suggested for groups of local freight houses just 
north and south of the Union station, and a plan for reaching 
certain of the. industries located in the immediate vicinity 
should it be decided to remove some of the existing routes. 

The methods of construction and operation had best be left 
to the railroads themselves, but it is thought that the functions 
of the Union Terminal Company might be extended for this 
purpose. The plan adopted by the Indianapolis Union Terminal 
Company for operation and apportionment of expenses is sug- 
gested as a model. 

The estimated cost of the belt line is $900,000, of which 
$500,000 represents the cost of new construction and $400,000 
the cost of grade separation for two tracks along the Turtle 
creek line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. To the above 
total must be added the value of facilities contributed by the 
various roads, less the salvage of trackage and facilities in the 
central portion of the city, which could be discontinued. The 
value of new real estate required is assumed as offset by the 
property of the railroad which may be vacated by the rear- 
rangement. 


DISPOSITION OF RAILROAD TRACKS 


With the belt line established there is no question but that 
the ultimate solution of the problem would be the entire re- 
moval of the tracks within the city limits other than those 
necessary to reach the local freight facilities and such industries 
as are located immediately adjacent to the belt line. As men- 
tioned before, the presence of the railroads has had an unde- 
sirable influence on the development of the residence district. 
It is believed that their removal would result in an expansion of 
the better residence districts by the elimination of the poorer 
residence districts now bordering the railroads, and thereby add 
materially to the taxable value. A further suggestion is to util- 
ize the rights of way which could thus be vacated for the 
purpose of providing new streets, which, with certain existing 
streets, could serve as a basis for a system of through main 
thoroughfares. Street rearrangements of this kind also offer 
a suitable opportunity for the establishment of a civic center. 

The probable readjustment of franchises with the local trans- 
portation company in Dallas in the near future offers ancther 
solution, in that it might be possible to turn the tracks over to 
this company, to form a part of a rehabilitated transportation 
system to be used for the purpose of rapid transit and also for 
switching service to the industries. The latter necessarily would 
have to be conducted during the night hours and under such 
precautions as to speed and flagmen as to protect the street 
traffic of the city. 

An attempt to bring about the removal of these tracks imme- 
diately would probably not be desirable, but is put forward as 
an ultimate solution toward which the city should work. It 
may be found that the satisfactory arrangement, at least for the 
present, would be an arrangement between the railroads and the 
city which would restrict future industrial development to the 
portions of the city naturally segregated for industrial purposes, 
and the gradual removal of existing facilities to this district. 
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The Electrification of the Railways of Chicago 





The Technical Phases of This Problem as Presented 


in the Report of the Smoke Abatement Commission 


The report on Smoke Abatement and the Electrification of 
Railway Terminals of Chicago, made to the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce on December 1, was abstracted in the issue 
of last week, page 1047. This report, comprising nearly 1,200 
pages, contains the results of the most thorough investigation 
ever made of a problem involving the ‘electrification of a large 
mileage of steam railway terminals. For this reason and also 
because of the complexity of the Chicago situation the follow- 
ing article is presented, abstracting in greater detail those por- 
tions of the report referring to the physical problems involved 
in the electrification of the steam railways within the terminal 
district of Chicago. In later issues other parts of the report 
will be similarly summarized. Unless otherwise stated all figures 
are for 1912. 

PRESENT FACILITIES 


Thirty-eight steam railroads are directly involved, including 
23 trunk lines handling both freight and passenger service, 10 
switching or belt lines and 5 industrial railroads. There are 
also over 1,600 industries having track connections with these 
railways, to a single one of which, the packing industry, nearly 
1,000 cars, are delivered daily. In addition to the mileage con- 
trolled through direct ownership, a number of the railroads also 
have trackage arrangements permitting them to operate over 
the tracks of numerous other roads. There is also a consider- 
able mileage owned jointly by two or more lines. 

The mileage under consideration for electrification comprises 
a total of 3,476.40 miles of track, including 1,475.59 miles of 
main tracks, 1,456.64 miles of yard tracks and 277.19 miles of 
industrial tracks owned by railroads. This mileage is dis- 
tributed over nearly every portion of Chicago. As _ illustrat- 
ing the progressive character of the growth of the railway ter- 
minals with that of the city of Chicago, there are 78 miles of 
yard tracks within one mile of the City Hall and 219 miles 
within two miles. Within six miles, embracing 33 per cent of 
the area of the city, are 955 miles of yard tracks or over 50 
per cent of all the yard tracks in the city. 

Within the limits of the investigation there are 362 grade 
crossings between steam railroads, while the grades have been 
separated at 113 other crossings. Up to December 31, 1914, 
169 miles of line and 1,079 miles of tracks had been elevated, 
while the elevation of 16 miles of line and 72.34 miles of tracks 
additional was provided for by ordinances. Approximately 70 
per cent of the right of way is protected by fences, walls or 
buildings. An equivalent of 800 miles of single main track is 
protected by automatic signals. There are also 131 interlocking 
plants in this area. 

There are six large passenger terminals in Chicago excluding 
the Van Buren and Randolph street suburban stations of the 
Illinois Central—the North Western, the Union, the La Salle 
street, the Grand Central, the Dearborn and the Central sta- 
tions. At these and the two suburban stations referred to above 
11,099,783 through and 42,119,593 suburban passengers were 
handled during 1912. 

Less-than-carload freight is received and delivered through 69 
freight houses, which handled 8,549,630 tons of freight in 1912. 
All the principal freight houses are located with 11%4 miles of 
the postoffice. There are also 62.97 miles of team tracks in the 
city, the largest yard being that of the Chicago & North Western 
at Grand avenue, which contains 5.5 miles of track. There are 
also 67 principal and 51 minor switching yards for the handling 
of carload freight within the city limits in addition to 40 princi- 
pal and 19 minor yards outside the city, but within the zone of 
investigation. Other terminal facilities in this area include 65 
engine houses containing a total of 1,129 stalls. Within the city 
limits there are 125, shop buildings of various types, 51 coaling 





stations and 93 water stations. There are also 12 large pas- 
senger coach yards. Many of these terminal buildings are of 
brick or concrete and are of recent construction. 

To secure the necessary data regarding present actual traffic 
conditions, forms were prepared for the tabulation of the essen- 
tial information regarding each separate class of service. Full 
data was collected on these forms for five periods of one week 
each during the year. The information collected in this way 
was supplemented by a large number of field tests and obser- 
vations. About 470,000 cards were required for the collection 
of the data regarding freight service and 348,000 for passenger 
service, each card showing the work of one engine or run, the 
hours worked, the termini, the amount of coal consumed, etc. 

While any studies must necessarily be based upon present 
conditions, all plans and estimates of cost must be based upon 
conditions that will exist at the time the work is completed. 
This required the preparation of a tentative construction pro- 
gram by which it was estimated that if the work was under- 
taken in 1916 it would not be completed until 1922. On this 
basis it was necessary to estimate the increase in traffic which 
may reasonably be expected and the total demands of 1922. As 
a result of these studies it is estimated that the traffic shown 
in Table 1 will exist in 1922: 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATE OF FUTURE GROWTH 


Per cent Per cent 
1912  annualincrease 1922 increase 
; over 1912 over 1912 
Miles: Of track... <.06.6.0:0..: 3,988 a3 5,220 30.8 
Number of through pas- 
OMNI so coe 0rd <iie dierece & 11,099,783 4.0 15,540,000 40.3 
Number of suburban pas- 
BOGONOER 6 sca ccses-cewes 42,119,593 1.2 45,100,000 7.2 
Number of through pas- 
SENGEE CAINE 6k occ sss 579 1 By 650 12.3 
Number of suburban pas- 
SOngEF CHAINS) 006 6 csce..s 793 0.2 812 2.4 
Tons of lel. freight 
SS Leer eran 8,549,630 4.0 10,140,000 18.8 
Number of freight cars 
RMI clad oyene ceacine's 14,826,739 4.2 20,950,000 41.3 


THE ELECTRIFICATION PROBLEM. 


After studying various proposed substitutes for the steam loco- 
motive in the form of self-propelled cars and locomotives the 
commission came to the conclusion that the complete elimina- 
tion of the steam locomotive in the railroad terminals of Chi- 
cago would, under present conditions, necessitate the abandon- 
ent of the service or the complete electrification of these ter- 
minals. A study was, therefore, made of existing steam rail- 
road electrification in the United States and elsewhere to deter- 
mine the practicability of its application to the Chicago situation. 

Portions of 15 American and 22 foreign railroads, or a total 
of 37 roads, have been electrified up to the present time, as 
compared with 38 involved in Chicago. The total mileage of 
all American and foreign electrified steam lines is 3,007 as com- 
pared with 3,439 miles proposed in Chicago. 


TABLE 2—MILEAGE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN STEAM 
RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATIONS 


Miles of Miles of Total 

Route main other Miles of 

Classes Miles Track Track track 

SURE DONIRORR? (a. 6-04.60 sue ae's 596.98 1,275.14 453.63 1,728.77 

ge eee eee 941.31 1,294.98 240.97 1,535.95 
Total foreign, excluding “light 

MNOS an cuerdacek ta <as 6's 723.92 1,045.59 232.56 1,278.15 

Grand total, all countries..... 1,538.29 2,570.12 694.60 3,264.72 
Grand total, all countries, ex- 

cluding “light service’’..... 1,320.90 2,320.73 686.19 3,006.92 
Mileage to be electrified in 

MOU ieee eiciecmaweues 565.20 1,475.59 1,963.55 3,439.14 


The study of these installations showed that they had been 
made to meet special operating requirements such as heavy 
grades, tunnels, etc.; to take advantage of cheap water power 
where the cost of coal is high; to meet the requirements of a 
growing suburban traffic where a frequent service and many 
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stops are necessary; to increase the capacity of stub end ter- 
minals; to experiment with the effect in stimulating traffic or 
to meet the competition of interurban railways. It was found 
that in no instance had a road electrified its terminals to avoid 
the pollution of the air where operating conditions are satis- 
factory. 

A study of traffic conditions showed that the number of 
through passenger trains required by the traffic of Chicago ter- 
minals is 85 per cent of the total number of such trains at 
present operated electrically on all American steam railroads, 
while the number of suburban trains is approximately one-half 
the number of such trains at present operated electrically in 
America. Freight traffic, exclusive of switching service, is 
approximately 10 times greater in Chicago than on all existing 
electrified steam railroads in America, while yard freight switch- 
ing service is more than 65 times as great. The only freight 
yards of any consequence operated electrically in this country 
are three yards on the New Haven with approximately 72.7 miles 
of track. 


TABLE 3—THE CHICAGO TRAFFIC FOR ONE DAY 


1—TuHROUGH PASSENGER SERVICE: 


ee ns oe ae 23 
Average number of through passenger trains handled per 

PS co oe ele Se eC sea coe ena these ek mee PRA Seb Oe 579 
Ps ciclan bs soa abebe ese ss0s wba h sb odes ae ne 11,430 
le er i OER LS sss son's hose Sse asso eS 55660155450 15 


2—SvuBURBAN PASSENGER SERVICE: 


eee ee et ee 13 

Average number of suburban trains handled per week day.. 793 

LOCOMOLIVE MBCS 2... 2000002scccrecsccessseneesdaceseess 296 

ee en ee ee IR, S's nabs oo es e'Sb en Senh sa ois eis 17.0 
3—Roap FreIGHT SERVICE: 

ee” ee ee 25 


Locomotive miles . 
er ee er ee EE. ccs wkc ween 6sks ek ghee bs bese peeeee 
4—Yarp SERVICE: 
Sree ase. RINE CRORTITIAN, 5 son wcnwc ese sence svccenes 39 
Locomotive miles .. 
Pr Oe ee Se MGS, ccs oh.cdns dsb evens en bess.05 5600655 
5—FreiIGHT TRANSFER SERVICE: 
Number of railroads operating. ..........+2--seeeeeeeceees 
Locomotive miles : 
ee er ES oN. econ cheb Se bebe es babe pabans 
6—PASSENGER TRANSFER SERVICE: 
Member OF TRITORAS ODCTALINE. «....0 0 <0 ccesccccssascevcceces 16 
Locomotive miles ‘ 
Per CORE OE DE GETGIDEB, 0.0. 505600500855 Seesnsbsseen sees A 
Locomotive mileage for all switching services.............. 42,866 
ee ee ee NE, 6 ce caas nb oe bees seen soe ene bs 00s a 


The number of multiple-unit cars, including both motors and 
trailers, required for the Chicago service would be 66 per cent 
of the total number of such cars in service on all electrified 
American steam roads, while the number of electric locomotives 
required in Chicago would be approximately four times the 
number now in service on all American electrified steam roads, 
and approximately 2%4 times the number now in service on all 
electrified steam roads in the world. 

As a result of its study of the experience gained on other 
installations the commission states that it has been demonstrated 
that trains of any weight can be hauled electrically at any re- 
quired speed, provided the necessary amount of electrical power 
can be conveyed to the train motors; that where appliances can 
be properly installed and maintained, in view of local condi- 
tions, electric traction has been found to be reliable; and that 
under ordinary railroad conditions the introduction of electricity 
does not materially affect the hazard of railroad operation. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


The commission then entered into a detailed study of the 
engineering features of the problem. In this it assumed that 
the railroads would provide their own facilities for the genera- 
tion and distribution of power, and that transmission lines in 
all cases would be of open wire construction on steel poles 
along the right of way, carrying current at 33,000 volts. This did 


not contemplate that each road would build its own individual 
power stations, but that all the roads would act as a unit in pro- 
viding their common power supply rather than purchase power 
from outside sources. 

The most important element of an electric traction system is 
the contact system, and it was given special attention. 


The 
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Chicago terminals present conditions which are unprecedented 
in complexity and magnitude in this regard, and which offer 
many difficulties affecting the application of any single form of 
contact system. In determining upon the practicability of the 
third rail, detailed studies were made on six railroads, on which 
it is found that there would be 3,834 gaps in the third rail more 
than 25 ft. in length. Of these 2,216 would be unimportant, as 
they would be short or at points where trains could coast over 
them, while 881 could be reduced so that proper operation could 
be maintained. The remaining 737 gaps, averaging more than 
115 ft. in length, would require the use of an overhead third 
rail conductor. There is also some trackage on which it would 
not be possible to install a third rail or overhead conductor rail. 
The extent of this mileage on one road alone amounted to 11.65 
miles. There is also objection to the third rail because of the 
necessity of employees working on both sides of the cars in 
the terminals, repair yards, etc. 

In studying the advisability of overhead conductor wires the 
question of clearance becomes a serious one. Not only must 
these wires be placed at a suitable height to permit the contact 
to be made from a moving train, but it is desirable that they 
be maintained at a height sufficient to clear trainmen on the tops 
of cars. This would require that the clearance under overhead 
bridges should not be less than 25 ft., or where trainmen are 
barred from the tops of the cars, 16 ft. 6 in. An examination 
of the clearances in the Chicago terminals shows that there are 
now 492 permanent structures which do not have the full clear- 
ance. Of these 221 cannot be changed without great incon- 
venience and expense. 

Under present rules trainmen are required to be on the tops 
of cars of road freight and transfer trains when approaching 
stations and railroad crossings and on the top of the head car 
of transfer trains when being pushed by locomotives. Train- 
men also ride on the tops of cars in the hump and other classifi- 
cation yards. At a meeting of railway operating men to con- 
sider this question it was their conclusion that the exclusion of 
men from the tops of cars would make impossible the operation 
of the Chicago terminals. It was, however, the conclusion of 
the commission that with the installation of suitable warning de- 
vices the overhead contact system would be found practicable. 
This system also suffers relatively little from interference from 
storms as compared with the third rail. While sleet formations 
on the contact wires cause some sparking, they do not interfere 
with the movement of trains except in the case of a most un- 
usual storm. 

In the event of electrification the present signal system used 
by 23 roads in the Chicago terminals could not be employed. 
Likewise, the use of direct current would require careful de- 
sign and construction to avoid the introduction of difficulties 
arising from electrolytic action, while the use of alternating 
current would require special care to avoid inductive inter- 
ferences with existing telephone and telephone circuits. It is 
not believed, however, that either of these difficulties is serious 
enough to affect the practicability of any general scheme of elec- 
trification. 

THE LIMITS OF THE ELECTRIFIED LINES 


Before proceeding to make an estimate of the cost of any 
installation it was necessary to determine the limits to which 
electrification should be carried. Instead of attempting to estab- 
lish a zone of electrification, the extent of the trackage to be 
electrified was determined for each individual road. In this 
it was the idea to terminate complete electrification at the first 
satisfactory point beyond the city limits. In the case of rail- 
roads having large yards, shops or other facilities a short dis- 
tance beyond the city limits, the point where they are located 
was selected as the terminus for complete electrification. With 
those roads presenting no such features a location was selected 
as near the city limits as practicable, which afforded sufficient 
land on which to develop the necessary terminal and transfer 
facilities. For the North Western, the Western Indiana, the 
Burlington, the Rock Island, the Illinois Central, the Lake Shore 
and the Fort Wayne, estimates were made for further partial 
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electrification to the limits of their suburban territories to per- 
mit the operation of all suburban service electrically, while at 
the same time changing from electric to steam operation for 
through passenger and freight service a short distance beyond 
the city limits. The trackage to be electrified on each railroad 
and the limits of the electrification are indicated in Table 4: 


TABLE 4—TRACKAGE TO BE ELECTRIFIED ON EACH RAILROAD 
IN THE CHICAGO TERMINALS , 


(Basis of 1912) 
Total 
— 


Adjacent Terck 
Miles Miles Miles hekearin to be 





from of of Track Electri- 
Outside Passenger Main Other Privately cally 
Railroad Limits Station Track Track Owned Equipped 
Ye Se Oe ree McCook, Ill. 13.4 28.92 52.98 6.05 87.95 
#2 heteeney Pine Jct., Ind. 29.6 32.55 25.79 1.13 59.47 
et CRE Ce ae een ee Barr, Ill. 20.5 evans oan ra ares 
ay MeO NG, dh a5 a4 Altenheim, Ill... 10.9 NPE aioe ee Bre 
BE & 0: ¢. T Pine Jct., Ind. . 33.9 66.23 39.65 8.53 114.41 
(Cal lem, ates. Fike etre ea sine abv aia 5.90 ae 5.90 
Cre: OF TAG; <cig cies wstee ae aes 0.18 cer 0.18 
OS a. ere ere. Glenn, IIl.’; 10.0 20.07 36.24 2.61 58.92 
Gite 2a Co) A | SS ae meccrert sae dices 3.16 17.86 21.02 
Ge ee Dasa Yard Center, Til. . 18.3 2.30 19.18 1.18 22.66 
Se eee Hammond, Ind. 22.5 5.41 28.54 0.29 34.24 
C.D Wievasc' Waukegan, 7” 3&2 scarce ecars wae 
C. ee Wi ieee Des Plaines,:Ill. - 16.7 cute ore wan aWatane 
CRS ER." | eee Elmhurst, Ill. 15.9 263.64 258.71 9.83 532.18 
Cc. & W. I. and Belt Ry. 
eae G7) Eee Barr, Ill. 17.0 
Cc. & W. I. and B. R. of C., 
Hammond, Ind. 19.8 141.39 162.53 15.00 318.92 
Cc. B. & Q....Downers Grove, Ill... 21.3 81.54 86.04 17.56 185.14 
_ Cae, © Se. Sr OS re een fg 0.68 19.87 0.04 20.59 
Chao., tad. & S.30<% Osborn, Ind. 24.1 9.39 2.39 Sc 11.78 
C. a a re S. Hammond, Ind. 23.3 3.98 1.66 re 5.64 
BO eer: Perera es anes 44.59 118.98 34.90 198.47 
CR. te Se Bess 0.9545 Maniheim, Ill. 14.5 : ee 
C. M. & S. P...Morton Grove, Ill. 14.8 Rabie ngiie Sue ane 
CB ete Baie Wilmette, Ill. 14.1 106.83 136.82 17.19 260.84 
RSHOO RRU. GB FG 5 assa vies okie aos 5.54 0.95 3.89 10.38 
Cc. R. I. & P.....Blue Island, Ill. 15.9 76.88 62.00 Boe 138.88 
Chgo. Short esa pllmaaaesinaipan cate Sener 0.59 4.71 5.30 
Choo, Union Transfer. ....603< eave 5.61 2.36 0.15 8.12 
Chgo. W. ‘Pullman & S.......... ae Baus 2.86 15.02 17.88 
OE eA OA Sig A eee ere ae 6.07 104.46 2:71 113,24 
ET: Sea | aaa Evergreen Pk, Ill. 15.3 21.64 36.65 6.07 64.36 
OL re eer Matteson, Ill. 28.8 as 
ie eae totauarea ces alan ios Hawthorne, III 7.9 168.94 163.89 4 18 337.01 
BR NER” 65.5 sco ste oh atoms mitra wie ae 4.36 7.24 9.29 20.89 
BRE RB Nakane ow g-0se-n Chappell, Ml. .... 22.77 0.60 EO 23.37 
Do ee Ee Ss baw Millers, Ind. 30.4 98.86 63.60 0.99 163.45 
Me Aocgia as ala Screewarears Gibson, Ind. . 23.8 22.96 43.89 L.37 68.22 
RES ees ee ee ae Dn so 13 size aeacere 0 0 0 0 
N. Y., C. & St. L...Hessville,Ind. 23.7 30.64 27.42 See 58.06 
WORE DR ATOUBIRG ) oo 64:5 cred wo.65 alas care ane Staves 9.70 cans 9.70 
| EOE ONE e. Oe Bernice, Ill. 26.9 62.05 68.74 5:35 136.14 
Pe. WE Be Ge seews Clarke, Ind. 24.9 113.96 81.48 13.31 208.75 
Pullman R. * Sih ewhnetaaeee ees esas 6.97 8.62 30.01 45.60 
Wabash. ..Chicago Ridge, Ill. 16.9 20.82 50.16 0.50 71.48 
OLMIS? es ciaw asd ee kaweaeae's 1,475.59 1,733.83 229.72 3,439.14 


The plans for this electrification involve the establishment of 
30 new transfer yards, 50 groups of facilities for the mainte- 
nance of electric equipment, and 25 groups of facilities for the 
maintenance of steam equipment, the enlargement of 5 groups 
of existing facilities for the maintenance of steam equipment, 
and the abandonment or removal to new locations of 39 groups 
of facilities for the care of steam equipment. 

As yet, the commission decided, no system of electric traction 
has been developed which can be accepted as standard for all 
conditions on all railroads. If it were decided to proceed at 
once with the electrification of the Chicago terminals, it would 
be difficult for any group of men to choose a system which 
would not be criticised by others as able as those upon whom 
the choice of the system devolved. There are many factors 
affecting the choice of a system, some of which are based upon 
known technical facts and others of which are the outgrowth 
of local conditions. The system selected for Chicago must be 
suitable not only for passenger terminal and main line work, 
but also for yard switching and transfer work. It must be 
applicable, the commission found, to the requirements of rail- 
roads having a heavy suburban traffic and also to those of roads 
conducting freight yard and switching service. It must not 
only be satisfactory in its application to the terminal portion of 
a trunk line railroad, but it must lend itself to an indefinite ex- 
tension of the limits of electrification over other and adjoin- 
ing portions of the road. It is furthermore essential that the 
tolling equipment of the system selected shall be capable of 
operating over the tracks of all railroads in the electrified zone. 
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At the present time no one system will perfectly meet the 
requirements of the Chicago terminals. For this reason the 
commission prepared estimates of the costs of three different 
systems, the third rail contact with direct current at 600 volts; 
overhead contact with direct current at 2,400 volts, and overhead 
contact, single-phase current at 11,000 volts. The estimates for 
the two overhead contact systems were prepared for all the 
railroads within the proposed limits of electrification, while 
those for the third rail system were developed for one road and 
the cost determined in this manner was extended to cover the 
entire terminals. 

As described above, the amount of traffic to be handled daily 
was estimated carefully for five different periods in 1912, from 
information secured from a study of all train movements with- 
in the limits of the zone under investigation. From this Table 5 
was prepared showing the total number of ton miles to be 
handled electrically in each class of service during the average 
day. 

TABLE 5—TOTAL NUMBER OF TON-MILES TO BE HANDLED 


ELECTRICALLY IN EACH SERVICE 
(Basis of 1912) 


2,400-Volt 11,000-Volt 

D. C. System A. C. System 

Service Ton-Miles . Ton-Miles 

MMOS rec tecind we wag es ateie a We eu tewewen ees 9,554,316 9,554,316 
NOURI ROME o.coia'ah aot 0 01-4 Gh:cs Gs :6:5s vic ees 6,242,988 6,323,517 
i MtCR NURARIBEOD Ss 5c cts sé araiela deck eie.e nee eawae 8,252,126 8,252,126 
PMMIAE TUCAMBEGD cg, «.6r6.5:6.5:0 6 605 0:6¥.s'e se oe wee 375,678 375,678 
gi) er eee 4,529,575 4,574,025 
Suburban passenger with locomotives....... 1,168,885 1,187,065 
Suburban passenger with multiple-unit cars. 2,844,231 2,692,109 
MANGUS Gnd) PUL-AWAY Wiis cicc ce cecseseeese 723,126 730,496 
Totale: of all Combined. ccc ccc ces wee 33, 690,925 33,689, 332 


The energy units adopted for the operation of the different 
classes of service are shown in Table 6: 


TABLE 6—ENERGY UNITS ADOPTED FOR ELECTRIC OPERATION 


Watt-Hours per Ton-Mile 
at the Pantograph 
2,400-Volt 11,000-Volt 
ES. A. € 


Service System System 
Hy I Mees sth tress Cosrcaree wate aia arale aiavanata ch mieldialerdiaereta waters 59 60 
ORY BUMUINE DY ons arcig hak 2 6 Sitie: coisas p ein ane oialeie xeimuie.® 25 28 
TRI HEMMER Fo ov oa 6 65 c Bae Rs 6 AURORA G ae eis'els 35 38 
OUOO PENNE S 0 oun 6-0-0010 creak acaeee ee rele ewe 30 30 
Cp OID SIMU S916 can as'6:0: 5) 5/0, 60.054) 454600) 800 36 37 
Suburban passenger with locomotives............ 63 63 
Suburban passenger with multiple-unit cars....... 74 71 
PUGIOUP “GUY DUTAWEG 6 6.5.6.6.0s bere sics ccc ectageseee 30 30 


On the basis of the 2,400-volt direct current system one central 
power station and 11 substations have been tentatively located 
in the terminal area, these substations carrying a total average 
hourly load of 78,608 kilowatt hours and a maximum of 1235,- 
700, with a load factor of 62.5 per cent. With the 11,000-volt, 
alternating current system, 31 substations would be required with 
an average hourly load of 73,550 kilowatt hours and a maximum 
of 114,600, with a load factor of 64.2 per cent. With the 2,400- 
volt direct current system the average hourly requirements at 
the pantograph of all the roads is estimated at 62,023 kilowatt 
hours and the maximum at 109,258 kilowatt hours, of which the 


.Chicago & North Western alone will require 19.37 per cent, or 


more than twice that of any other individual road. 





ENGLISH RAILWAY Stops RESERVING SEATS.—The Great North- 
ern Railway, beginning November 18, ceased, until further notice, 
to convey luggage in advance and to reserve seats for passengers. 
A probable reason for this action is that many consignees who 
have been sending their parcels by freight are now sending 
them by passenger train. The charges for the latter are con- 
siderably higher, but the transit is quicker, as while there are 
delays the accommodation on station premises for parcels traffic 
is generally so limited that the station staff is only too anxious 
to get rid of it. 


ANGLO-RussIAN TRANS-SCANDINAVIAN Ratt Route.—It is re- 
ported that at last an agreement has been reached with the 
Swedish government on the rules to govern the transport of 
private goods between Russia, Sweden, Norway and England, 
either outwards or inwards, for want of which the traffic had been 
very unreliable hitherto. 








WILLIAM HENRY WILLIAMS 


W. H. Williams, vice-president of the Delaware & Hudson, 
has been elected chairman of the board of directors and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the new company which has 
taken over the Wabash after reorganization. Mr. Williams was 
recently elected a director of the Missouri Pacific. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. are the bankers who carried out the reorganization of the 
Wabash and are now working out the reorganization of the 
Missouri Pacific. They are also the bankers for the Delaware & 
Hudson. Mr. Williams will make his office in New York and will 
continue to act as vice-president of the Delaware & Hudson. It 
is seldom that a man of 41—Mr. Williams was born in June, 
1874—has the broad responsibilities and broad opportunities in 
railroad work which are here 
presented. 

Mr. Williams has been in 
railroad work since he was 16, 
and since 1901 has been an 
officer reporting directly to L. 
F. Loree, who was general 
manager of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West when Mr. Williams 
became his secretary, and who 
was later president of the Rock 
Island and president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and is now 
president of the Delaware & 
Hudson. Mr. Loree’s ability 
to inspire his subordinates to 
an extraordinary output of 
work amounts to genius. In 
W. H. Williams he found a 
man of nervous, high-strung 
temperament, a remarkably 
keen, analytical mind, and a 
man capable to taking the 
faintest hint or suggestion, 
making the idea his own .and _ 
carrying it out. Mr. Loree is~ 
a financier with broad inter--—~4 
ests as well as.a railroad man, 
and the close association which 
Mr. Williams has enjoyed with 
him gave an opportunity for 
the younger man to. study 
financial affairs of the first im- 
portance from an inside point 
of view as it were. He com- 
bines a quite varied experi- 
ence in railroad affairs, as his 
service record shows, with an 
intimate knowledge of the 
financial problems which are 
often so little understood by railroad officers all of whose 
service has been on the road. When the Hadley Securities 
Commission was making its investigation of the question of 
government regulation of the issuance of railroad company se- 
curities W. H. Williams presented a discussion of the funda- 
mental principles of financing railroads that in some ways 
showed a keener analysis of the facts and the principles in- 
volved than that furnished by any of the very prominent and 
very distinguished men who put their knowledge at the disposal 
of the commission. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., have been conspicuously successful in the 
railroads they have financed. Nevertheless the bankers’ point 
of view is quite different from that of the railroad executive, 
and it is particularly important in the case of the Missouri 
Pacific and Wabash that, on the one hand, the needs of the 
property should be thoroughly understood and, on the other, 
that a wise and conservative policy of financing these needs 
should be pursued. It is in this field that Mr. Williams can 
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perform a great service for two very important railroad proper- 
ties. Furthermore, many of the financial disasters which have 
overtaken railroads have been due, at least in part, to the fact 
that the board of directors and the bankers financing the com- 
pany have not been really cognizant of what was going on. 
There is little chance of this happening with W. H. Williams 
as chairman of the board. With his power of analysis is com- 
bined also fertility of resource in finding ways of obviating 
difficulties. He is above all an indefatigable worker. 

William H. Williams was born at Athens, Ohio, and attended 
the Toledo (Ohio) public schools and the Beaver Valley Busi- 
ness College. He began work as a cashier in the local freight 
station of the Pennsylvania Lines West at Toledo in May, 1890. 
The following year he became an assistant on the engineering 
corps of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and in 1892 was given a 
job as stenographer to the 
superintendent of telegraph on 
the Pennsylvania Lines West. 
A few months later he went 
into the office of Joseph Wood, 
who was then general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West, working as stenographer 
for Mr. Wood until January, 
1896. In that year L. F. Loree 
was made general manager of 
the Lines West and Mr. Wood 
became third vice-president. 
Mr. Williams became Mr. 
Loree’s secretary, and acted 
also as chief clerk to Mr. 
Wood. When Mr. Loree be- 
came president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mr. Williams 
was made assistant. secretary 
of that company and acted 
also as assistant to the general 
manager. Mr. Loree went to 
the Rock Island in 1904, and 
Mr. Williams was made super- 
intendent of freight trans- 
portation, yard and_ station 
service on the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, which was then un- 
der the same management as 
the Rock Island, from April 1 
to October 6. For the two 
years 1905-1907 Mr. Williams 
was statistician for the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association and 
also traffic manager of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh. Mr. Loree became president of the 
Delaware & Hudson in 1907 and offered Mr. Williams a position 
as his assistant, which offer was accepted, and a few months 
later Mr. Williams was made third vice-president. 





Light RAILWAys AND THE War.—Some particulars have al- 
ready been given in regard to the use which the Germans have 
made of narrow-gage light railways in Belgium. According 
to accounts from a Russian source similar methods are being 
employed on the Eastern front. For communicating with the 
rear the German army uses special “removal railways” of 2-ft. 
gage, the track for which was prepared in large quantities 
before war broke out. The speed attained is said to be nine 
miles an hour, which is good enough in the circumstances, and 
of course compares very favorably with the best that could 
be attained by road. Twenty-four trains can be run in 24 
hours, and special attention has been paid to quickness of con- 
struction. 
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Mutual Beneficial Association on the Pennsylvania 


An Organization of the Employees of This Road without 
Walking Delegates and No Strike Clause in Its By-Laws 


By N. F. DoucHeErty 
Editor of the Mutual Beneficial Association Magazine 


Employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad have formed an 
organization which promises to be a step forward in the direc- 
tion of solving the question that has been giving so much 
concern to government and business in the past generation— 
namely, the solution of the labor problem. There have been 
many schemes, plans and even attempts to work out this prob- 
lem, but they have usually proved to have been poorly planned 
or have lacked support. We believe that a brief outline of 
our plan would be of interest to the readers of the Railway 
Age Gazette. 

The plan of the Mutual Beneficial Association of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad employees is somewhat similar to that of labor 
organizations, in that it advocates the collective principle whereby 
the employee shall have a voice in determining the conditions 
under which he labors, but from this point on it differs in the 
following principles: The first exception is that it is an asso- 
ciation made up exclusively of Pennsylvania Railroad employees. 
The walking delegate, the labor exploiter and the high-salaried 
labor official are given no opportunity to live by the toil of their 
fellow worker. The second exception is that there is no strike 
clause in the by-laws. The organizers took the position that 
the strike clause is the real factor that is keeping capital and 
labor apart rather than getting them together. 

It might be well, however, to outline the aims and purpose 
of the association, as well as the reasons why the organizers 
think it a better method to settle the differences between capital 
and labor than the propaganda now followed. and advocated by 
leaders of organized labor. 


PLAN AND METHODS 


The purpose of the Mutual Beneficial Association is to give 
the employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad all the advantages 
that can be gained by organization and at the same time protect 
them from the disadvantages that are to be found in many 
kindred organizations. 

The method in seeking adjustments or improvements in pay 
or working conditions is to meet the officers of the road in an 
honest, friendly spirit, with threats of force and violence farthest 
from our thoughts. The advantage in this method is that both 
sides enter the game with their cards face up on the table, thus 
minimizing the danger of subterfuge and deception and per- 
mitting the discussion of every question on its merits alone. 
An agreement satisfactory to both sides is bound to result from 
such a method. We do not see how there could be any other 
result in this day of intelligence. 

The Mutual Beneficial Association is one of the very few 
organizations with a membership composed exclusively of em- 
ployees of a single corporation and also one of the very few 
operating under state charters. It is conceded that a chartered 
organization is infinitely safer, guarding much more effectively 
the interests of its membership and carrying with it supervision 
and inspection of its operation and books by state officers. 

The by-laws provide for the election of committees of adjust- 
ment, giving to every member an organized method by which 
his interests and rights may be conserved and promoted. 

The insurance rates are sound and lower than the same 
class of insurance can be procured for elsewhere. The rates 
are sound because, first, they were worked out by an expert 
actuary and have been approved by the National Fraternal Con- 
gress; and, second, they are also approved by the State De- 
partment of Insurance. The rates are lower because the insur- 
ance fund cannot be drawn on to pay high-salaried officers or 
to support grievance and legislative committees. Our premise 


is that these are not, and never will be, necessary under the 
co-operative plan on which our association is built. 

The dues are based on an insurance table and not on assess- 
ment. Every cent paid, outside of local dues, goes to the insur- 
ance fund. The insurance covers total disability as well as 
death, the one rate covering both. If a member is so disabled 
by the loss of a hand, a foot or an eye, or by insanity or paraly- 
sis, so that he cannot follow his regular occupation he is paid 
the total amount of his certificate. If a member leaves the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad he is permitted to continue 
his insurance. 

It would take too much space to inéorporate the entire insur- 
ance table here, but enough can be given so that a comparison 
may be made with other insurance rates of the same class: 


Class A, Class B, Class C, Class D, Class E, 


$25¢ $500 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 
——S ee" eeEE— 
An- Month- An- Month- An- Month- An- Month- An- Month- 

Age nual ly nual ly nual ly nual ly nual ly 
7.) ee ae $3.93 $0.34 $7.86 $0.68 $15.72 $1.35 $23.58 $2.03 $31.44 $2.70 
Bae wiceweele 4.08 .35 8.15 .70 16.30 1.40 24.45 2.10 32.60 2.80 
eee 4.22, .37 8.44 .73 16.88 1.45 25.32 2.18 33.76 2.90 
Dawa ease ae 4.37 .38 &73 .75 17.46 1.50 26.19 2.25 34.92 -3.00 
| Ce 4.51 39 9.02 .78 18.04 1.55 27.06 2.33 36.08 3.10 
Oe ea ace sare 4.81 42 9.61 83 19.21 1.65 28.82 2.48 38.42 3.30 


Local assemblies are permitted under the by-laws to conduct 
a fund for temporary disability due to sickness or accident. This 
fund is conducted and. controlled by the local assemblies. Sev- 
eral of the local assemblies have established such funds and are 
maintaining them successfully. 

The by-laws provide for co-operative buying. Some of the 
local assemblies have accomplished much along this line. The 
plan followed is to arrange with local merchants to make a 
reduction on goods purchased by members of the association. 
We hope in the near future to appoint a committee to study this 
question with the idea of working out a plan for buying direct 
from the producer. 

The association takes in all classes of employees. . It is less 
than two years old and has a membership of over 5,000 and is 
growing rapidly. If the present interest and growth continue 
it will be but a few years until a majority of the employees 
are members. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


We will show why our method is the better one for work- 
ing out the problems of capital and labor. We want to make 
it very clear that we not only have no quarrel with organized 
labor, but, on the other hand, we think that organized labor 
has done much to clear the ground and make possible such a 
movement as that represented by the Mutual Beneficial Asso- 
ciation. There are two principal features in the labor move- 
ment. First, collective bargaining. We are in hearty accord 
with this principle, but prefer to call it collective representation. 
A request represents the desire of an entire class and not of 
an individual, but the word bargaining seems to carry with it a 
bartering which is based more on the strength than the justice 
of the cause. The difference here is only one of words—and 
we prefer representation to bargaining. Second, the method of 
procedure. The method in common practice today is for the 
workers to present their questions relating to wages and work- 
ing conditions for adjustment, and then the employer and 
employee discuss each question with the idea of reaching a 
common ground of agreement. Naturally each side always 
tries to make the best bargain possible. We agree, to this 
extent, with the method of procedure; but together with the 
presentation of questions for adjustment is that bugaboo of 
present-day business conditions—the threat of strike unless the 
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demands are granted. We disagree with this and think our 
method the better one. A threat simply means displaying of 
force, and in a question of force justice is lost sight of and 
the stronger side wins irrespective of any economic argument 
whatsoever. 

The Mutual Beneficial Association principle holds that the 
threat weakens the whole cause. We argue that should we be 
the weaker side we lose all, because in a question of force a 
concession is a sign of weakness, and for this reason the 
stronger side will make no concession. On the other hand, 
if we are stronger we will force concessions beyond what the 
economic conditions will stand, the result being that the em- 
ployer must sacrifice goods, service or the interest of some 
other group of employees. An adjustment of this kind is only 
a temporary makeshift and in the course of time will react in 
the form of bankruptcy or general reduction in force. The 
financial conditions of the railroads in the country today prove 
this. The recent broadcast reductions in all industries are 
also another proof. 

Our argument is that better and more permanent adjustments 
can be made by perfect frankness and honesty on both sides. 
Our plan is to work out our questions for adjustment on a 
basis of the cost and conditions of living; on wages and con- 
ditions in other industries; on the character of service; and 
then present our claim from the standpoint of equity with no 
threat of force. We feel quite confident in saying that our 
adjustment will be much more liberal than if we accompanied 
our request with the common alternative, because there would 
be no fear on the part of the employer that a concession would 
be an entering wedge to force further concessions. He would 
be relieved of the fear of strikes and their expense, as well 
as the expense necessary to guard against them. The funds 
thus released would be enjoyed by the employee in the form 
of higher wages and better working conditions. It would 
entirely remove the present spirit of barter and jockeying for 
advantage, and instead all questions would be settled in a 
spirit of justice. Good feeling and friendliness and a closer 
knitting together of interests would result. 

The plan of the organizers of the Mutual Beneficial Associa- 
tion being to adjust the question between the officers and 
employees of our railroad by a round-table conference instead 
of by threats of force, it was necessary to get the official 
attitude toward such a movement, because the principle being 
that of co-operation, it takes two sides to co-operate, and the 
views of the officers were necessary. The answer from the 
officers was that if an organization were formed on the basis 
outlined (the by-laws embody the basis presented) there was 
no question but that they would meet their employees through 
the representatives of such an organization; and the sincerity 
of this statement has been proved by the spirit with which our 
committees have been met. It is a matter of public record 
that several of the highest officers of our company favor the 
collective principle and do welcome an organization of their 
own employees when it is entirely free from outside influ- 
ences. This is exactly the principle of the United States gov- 
ernment; that is, to work out its own problems without becom- 
ing involved by entangling alliances with foreign govern- 
ments. 

This must not be understood as a promise of support or help 
in any way from the officers of the road, but simply an an- 
nouncement of a policy which has been made to the public 
through the press as well as to us. Quite a number of officers 
at various points on the railroad are not only members but are 
taking very active interest in the local assembly meetings in 
order to meet the employees on common ground and do what 
they can to improve working conditions. 


CONTRAST WITH LABOR UNION METHODS 


We have already given credit to organized labor for the 
great work that it has done. This work has been of the ground- 
clearing order, and though it has in a very great degree been a 
groping in the darkness, it has been educational to the extent 
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that the needs of labor and the ability and willingness of capital 
to supply these needs have been very clearly defined. 

Anyone who has studied the labor question has no doubt 
noted three distinct groups, each holding a different opinion 
as to how the question should be worked out. 

First, those who believe in the immediate and complete 
elimination of private property; the government to control both 
production and distribution. 

Second, those who believe that the workers should get a 
greater share of the profits of the industry, and have organized 
to secure a more equitable distributicn by force. 

Third, those who believe that the workers should share more 
in the profits of industry, both financially and by better work- 
ing conditions, but who do not believe that force is necessary 
to accomplish this end, and who hold that more permanent and 
satisfactory adjustments can be made by obeying the laws of 
economics. Their plan to accomplish this end is by conference 
and co-operation between employer and employee. 

We belong to the third class and we think we have taken a 
step in advance of the others. As we pointed out before, when 
force is the weapon used to get adjustments, it goes without 
argument that both sides will be guided by their strength, and 
instead of justice and honesty being the actuating principles in 
such adjustments each side will study every means to circum- 
vent the other. There is bargaining and jockeying for ad- 
vantage and the justice and economic sides of the question are 
lost sight of. Such agreements are only makeshifts and com- 
promises, neither side is satisfied, discontent continues, and 
while more compromises might be made, the end is bound to 
be either a strike or bankruptcy of the industry. 

It might not be out of place here to state an ideal which 
we should all cherish and always hold before us as an ultimate 
goal, though every step toward this goal must be a constructive 
and not a destructive one, else we shall have to retrace our 
steps in each case and reconstruct all that we have destroyed. 
The ideal we wish to picture is that we hope to see the day 
when government will so control distribution that poverty will 
be unknown, and when every man, woman and child will not 
only be protected against hunger and cold, but will enjoy a 
distribution on such a basis that they will be able to command 
the real pleasures of living and not have their lives distorted and 
cramped by a mere existence in the struggle for the bare 
necessities. We are living in a wonderful age, and it is often 
dificult to see things as they really are, yet a retrospective 
glance over any previous period will bring with it astonishing 
realization of the changes in every line of human endeavor. 
One example that concerns us more than any other is that in 
the United States, about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
workmen were contending to be allowed to start work at 6:00 
a.m. and stop at 6:00 p.m., instead of starting at 5:00 a.m. and 
quitting at 7:00 p.m. This is history. How many of us now 
even work from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.? 

An experiment that may advance us toward the ideal ex- 
pressed is the present idea of government by commission. It 
might solve the question. It might fail. In any event it is 
certainly worthy of a trial. This trial is being made with 
little or no disturbance to government or business. Experi- 
ments on this basis are safer, but we must bear in mind that 
any new plan advocated is a theory and must be experimented 
with before its utility is proved. This is the reason we are 
so strongly opposed to the complete upsetting of any proven 
practice and the employment of something entirely new. The 
slightest changes sometimes upset both government and _ busi- 
ness, and the greater the change the greater the danger. We 
must not forget that our present practices and customs were 
all theories at one time and continued to be theories until their 
utility was proved by actual experience, and while all present 
practices might not give us everything we think we are entitled 
to, let us not forget that at the time they were put into effect 
they marked a great improvement over those in force previous 
to that time. We should not close our minds to a thought or 
theory because it is new. Rather should we in good faith care- 
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fully consider things which appear commendable no matter 
how much they may conflict with contemporary usage. The 
final acceptance or rejection of any proposition may safely be 
left to calm and unbiased deliberation. It cannot harm us 
much then if we sometimes make mistakes, because we have 
been open and honest in arriving at our conclusions. 

Economic conditions are passing through the great crucible 
of change. The day of the Croesus is passing. The great 
individual fortune will soon be a thing of the past, not because 
some radical is jealous of the success of another man, but 
because both government and business are coming to recognize 
that it gives one man too much power. This is not a new 
thought, and the men wielding the power and enjoying the 
prerogatives of these great fortunes have so expressed them- 
selves. 

An encouraging movement, showing clearly the tendencies 
of the times, is that the federal and state departments of labor 
report more than 90 per cent of the industries of the country 
co-operating with them to improve conditions. This fact estab- 
lishes conclusively to us that the organization of the Mutual 
Beneficial Association is opportune, and that our principle, once 
established, will spread throughout the land and influence all 
industries. It is also a matter of record that many industries 
have co-operated with and supported national and state officers in 
enacting child labor, compensation and conciliation laws. 

It is our plan to build up such an organization that we shall 
be consulted on all these movements, and then, together with 
the employer and statesman, discuss and agree on what is the 
wise and safe thing to do—and then do it. We shall only reach 
the great end of an ideal government when statesmen, capital- 
ists and workers co-operate in a common cause for the good 
of all. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
By W. L. StopparpD 


WASHINGTON, December, 7, 1915 

Two unexpected passages in the President’s message, delivered 
to Congress on Tuesday, related to the railroads and transporta- 
tion. The first occurred in Mr. Wilson’s discussion of the 
necessity of mobilizing our economic resources. Mr. Wilson 
intimated that he contemplates calling together for consultation 
with the directing officers of the army and navy “men of recog- 
nized leadership and ability from among those of our citizens 
who are thoroughly familiar, for example, with the transpor- 
tation facilities of the country, and are therefore competent to 
advise how they may best be co-ordinated when the need arises.” 
The second passage was the final recommendation of the mes- 
sage. The exact text of what the President said, which, it 
should be pointed out, differs from that of the printed copy 
generally published in the newspapers, is as follows: 

“In the meantime may I make this suggestion? The trans- 
portation problem is an exceedingly serious one in this country. 
There has from time to time of late been reason to fear that 
our railroads would not much longer be able to cope with it 
successfully, as at present equipped and co-ordinated. I suggest 
that it would be wise to provide for a commission of inquiry 
to ascertain by a thorough canvass of the whole question whether 
our laws as at present framed and administered are as service- 
able as they might be in the solution of this problem. It is 
obviously a problem that lies at the very foundation of our effi- 
ciency as a people. Such an inquiry ought to draw out every 
new circumstance and opinion worth considering, and we need 
to know all sides of the matter if we mean to do anything in 
the field of national legislation. 

“No one, I am sure, would wish to take any backward step. 
The regulation of the railways of the country by a federal com- 
mission has had admirable results and has fully justified the 
hopes and expectations of those by whom the policy of regula- 
tion was originally proposed. The question is not what we 
should undo. It is, whether there is anything else we can do that 
would supply us with effective means, in the very process of 
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regulation, for bettering the conditions under which the rail- 
roads are operated and for making them more useful servants 
of the country as a whole. It seems to me that it might be the 
part of wisdom, therefore, before further legislation in this 
field is attempted, to look at the whole problem of co-ordination 
and efficiency in the full light of a fresh assessment of cir- 
cumstance and opinion, as a guide to dealing with the several 
parts of it.” 

It is yet, of course, too early to learn what the effect of this 
recommendation upon Congress will be. Senator Oscar Under- 
wood, formerly administration leader in the House, has spoken 
publicly in favor of the proposed commission. But it is probably 
well within the truth to say that the idea does not meet in 
Washington with that hearty and ready response which goes out 
to legislative proposals that obviously fill a long-felt want. 

In some quarters there is a disposition to say that the proposal 
is merely a play for time and a scheme to prevent the considera- 
tion of the railroad securities bill, originally a part of the Wilson 
program. Others declare that the country has had enough re- 
cently of commissions of inquiry and too little of constructive 
work growing out of their recommendations. More instantane- 
ously popular with the statesmen here would doubtless have been 
a strong recommendation of the Rayburn bill, a recommendation 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be increased in size so 
as to be able to handle its growing tasks more -readily and 
promptly, or a recommendation for the creation of a permanent, 
non-partisan wage board, under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for the purpose of facilitating arbitrations at present 
conducted under the Newlands act. 

The question of time and money will be large factors in any 
consideration of the President’s proposal by Congress this winter. 
The session will be jammed with business and politics as never 
before for many years, Revenue is low and much thought must 
be given to methods of raising it. Regular services of the gov- 
ernment will probably be the sufferers from this situation, for 
appropriations will be cut to the bone and then the bone will 
be scraped bare. With this condition, it is pointed out here, 
there will be no haste on the part of either the House or the 
Senate to rush through a bill embodying the recommendations 
for a new governmental body, requiring the expenditure for a 
new purpose of several thousands of dollars. 

Of course, if the railroad world should get in behind this 
scheme and push, it might go through. But so far the idea is 
a new one to those who follow railroad matters fairly closely, 
and it would be regarded by many here as surprising if the 
carriers were all of a sudden to abandon their usual activities 
in the field of legislation and urge the establishment of a com- 
mission for the apparent purpose of reviewing ground already 
reviewed and re-reviewed year after year in the immediate past. 





ROAD TRIALS TO DETERMINE TONNAGE 
RATING 
By E. S. Barnum 


During the past few years there has been considerable dis- 
cussion on the subject of scientific train loading and it seems to 
have been generally accepted that the best and simplest system yet 
devised is that of adjusted tonnage. In this system a car factor 
is added to the flat tonnage of each car in order to equalize 
the difference in drawbar pull necessary to haul empty trains 
and loaded trains of the same total tonnage. It is also a matter 
of general agreement that, despite lengthy and involved formulas 
any mathematically determined rating and adjustment factor can 
be accepted as approximately correct only. It must be 
checked and modified by actual road observation. With a 
dynamometer car and a corps or train observers it is a simple 
matter to obtain accurate ratings for each division. Compara- 
tively few roads, however, are so equipped and in many cases 
it is necessary that the division staff be able to conduct the neces- 
sary tests. In such cases the method of procedure outlined 
herein may be found of considerable value. 

The first step in establishing tonnage rating is the determina- 
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tion of the ruling grade in each direction over the division under 
consideration. This should not be a momentum grade but one long 
enough so that the locomotive will be called upon to develop full 
tractive effort before the summit is reached; it should not be 
overlooked, however, that local conditions such as a time table 
stops may change what would otherwise be a momentum grade 
into the ruling grade for the division. 

With the ruling grade known the make-up of the test trains 
should next be considered. Under present day conditions with 
trains made up of both wood and steel equipment it is neces- 
sary to have a car factor covering both classes of equipment. 
The determination of such a factor requires the use of the 
following test trains: 


All-steel trains, empties 

All-steel trains, loads 

All-wood trains, empties 

All-wood trains, loads 

Combined wood and steel trains, loads and empties 


In each case the train’ should be provided with a single loco- 
motive at the head-end and a pusher at the rear end. With 
the train at rest on the ruling grade, it should be made up of 
enough cars so that the head-end locomotive is unable to take 
slack and start the train alone. Cars should now be taken off 
by the pusher. engine, one at a time, until the head-end loco- 
motive is able to start the train without assistance. The train 
should be still further reduced until the head-end locomotive 
is able to start the train and bring it up to a speed of 10 miles 
an hour on the grade. 

After completing the series of tests we have a record of the 
number and weight of the cars in five trains representing five 
sets of loading conditions; the gross weight of the cars is 
considered in each case. If we let x represent the adjustment 
factor the formula for the adjusted tonnage may be stated as 
follows: 

Flat tonnage + number of cars X * = adjusted tonnage. 

In the table the weight and number of cars are substituted 
in the above formula for each make-up of the train operating 








Data for Determination of Achaseent Factor on a 0.3 per cent Grade. 
Tractive Effort of Locomotive = 39,688 Ib. 


Adjusted 

tonnage 

Loading conditions Actual tons No. cars equation 
(1) Wood, loads and empties........... 2,489 74 2,489+-74x 
(2) Wood, loads and empties............ 2,549 72 2,549-+72x 
Veg Sere mera 1,914 107 1,914+-107x 
[Ee) RO NRE Sccsnbv es esse cask pas 2,983 40 2,983+40x 
ce eS eee yee re 2,152 99 2,152+99x 








on a .3 per cent grade. As all of these expressions represent the 
same tonnage rating they may be equated in pairs and solved 
for the unknown adjustment factor. The results are as follows: 


1 and 5, x = 14. tons 
1 and 4, x = 14.5 tons 
1 and 3, x iy tom 
5 and 2, x = 15 tons 
5 and 4, x = 14 tons 
3 and 4, x = 16 tons 
3 an0 2, x = 18 tons 
2 and 4, x = 13.5 tons 
Average, x = 15.2 tons 


It will be noted that the expressions in lines 1 and 2 and lines 
3 and 5 are not equated since the actual tonnages in each case 
are too nearly alike. 

By substituting the value of the adjustment factor above deter- 
mined in the formula for adjusted tonnage, the following ad- 
justed tonnage is obtained for each of the trains recorded in the 
table: 





(1) 2,489 + 74 X 15 = 3,599 
[2) 2549 = 72 X 18 = 329 
(3) 1,914 + 107 x 15 = 3,519 
(4) 2,983 + 40 xX 15 = 3,583 
(S) 2,152 + 99 xX 18 = 3,637 
Average adjusted tonnage = 3,593 


With a car factor of 15 tons the adjusted tonnage therefore 
becomes 3,593 or practically 3,600 tons for the locomotive class 
and grade conditions assumed. Over a long division it might not 
be considered good policy from a transportation standpoint to 
maintain this full tonnage, but this does not alter the fact that 
for average conditions it is a properly determined tonnage rating. 
It is, of course, a fair weather rating and should be subject to 
reductions for adverse weather conditions. 


. that transcontinental business on the road across the isthmus of 








RAILROAD CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 


An interesting account of the deplorable condition of the 
Mexican railways as the result of the warfare in that country is 
published by the Chicago Daily News from its special corres- 
pondent at Mexico City, who reports that instead of being ready 
to handle the commerce of the country when peace is restored 
most of the rolling stock of the National Railways system has 
been destroyed. He quotes Alberto J. Pani, director general of 
the Constitutionalist lines, as declaring that more than 70 per cent 
of the standard-gage cars of the system have been destroyed and 
that less than 16 per cent are available for commercial purposes. 
The remaining 14 per cent are said to be either laid up for 
repairs or are being used by soldiers. The correspondent says 
in part: 

“The service is sufficient to move the necessities of life, prevent 
starvation in the cities and carry those absolutely. obliged to travel. 
Freight for the most part does not move and those who can 
postpone trips do so rather than face the hardships. 

“Closing of the Panama Canal would naturally throw much of 





Tehuantepec. But it cannot handle it, as its one-time rolling stock 
is gone and the steamship companies cannot get guaranties from 
the government that their shipments will be protected from 
bandits in the short distance overland between the oceans. 
Vessels again are making the long trip around the Horn. 

“In Vera Cruz the big warehouses are crammed to the roofs, 
the terminal company has just notified consignees that storage 
charges will be doubled, but they are helpless to move the goods 
even if charges are increased tenfold, as there are not enough 
cars. With the government recognized, steamships from New 
York have resumed weekly sailings and are unloading thousands 
more tons of freight on the Vera Cruz docks. 

“Most of the railroad property has been destroyed in the last 
18 months. It is the hardest blow at the nation’s prosperity in 
the entire six years of revolutions. Hardly a station has not been 
burned between Monterey and Mexico City. Along all the 
roads are overturned locomotives, remains of wrecked cars, 
twisted rails and other signs of ruin. With railroad transporta- 
tion cut off cities are isolated, mines, mills and factories are 
silent, fields uncultivated, stores empty and the countryside re- 
lapsing to primitive condition because supplies cannot be brought 
in or produce shipped out. 

“The figures of Director-General Pani on the rolling stock 
destroyed and that now available for commercial use were: 





—Cars— —Locomotives— 

Brd. Nar. Brd. Nar. 

In. servace’ June 30, 1914....0<000005 15,700 3,267 762 223 
See eee ery 11,025 1,342 422 74 
eee Re eae See 4,675 1,925 340 149 


These are divided, according to Mr. Pani, as follows: 


In military SCTvice 22.0.6 ccesces sees 1,000 300 100 15 
[A EE RODD op os c's See cs sn sen ne 4 1,050 125 115 45 
In commercial Work 3 .......<<.00<.00000 2;625 1,500 125 89 


“These figures were compiled before the destruction of the 
Orizaba shops and the rolling stock standing in them. Every day 
has meant more cars and locomotives retired from service on 
account of wrecks, breakdowns and other incidents. To one 
who has ridden through the country where two-thirds of the cars 
one sees are inhabited by officers and soldiers and their families 
it would appear that Mr. Pani is also very lenient in estimating 
the number of cars in military service.” 

Director-General Pani is quoted as saying that the government 
expects to continue controlling the majority of the stock of the 
railroads, and that the law which gave the government the right 
to take over the railroads in war time requires that they be re- 
turned to the company in operating condition, and that an in- 
demnity be paid, based on the earnings for the previous five years, 
with 10 per cent additional. Regarding plans for the restoration 
of service, he says: 

“We plan first to purchase enough passenger cars to re-estab- 
lish the former service between Laredo and Mexico City. Plans 
now are being made also for the purchase of freight cars, rails 
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and other material. A single order for 1,000,000 ties has been 
placed. As fast as we get possession the shops are opened up. 
All are at work repairing rolling stock. The military still gets 
first claim on the service, but each day its demands diminish and 
in the same proportion is increased the equipment which the roads 
can place at the disposition of the public for the transportation 
of passengers and freight.” 


1914 RAIL FAILURE STATISTICS 


The American Railway Engineering Association has just pub- 
lished the statistics of rail failures for the year ending October 
31, 1914. This information was compiled from data furnished 
by various railroads, and includes 6,262,712 tons of rail rolled 



































Comparison of Failures for the Different Mills, using 100 as the ceaaeaal 
of Failures of all Mills for Each Year's Rolling. 
1909 rr 2920 4:9 2% 193-2 
Pane nr Belgie mn ehe tins rane | Fete stz [ram 
, BESSEMER 
Maryland 7369 3 64.1 1 28.7 KA 84.9 2 
illinois * 46.2 2 89.5 3 129.4 4 24.1 1 
Leckavanna 27.46 1 79.6 2} 161.6 5 | 179.3 “ 
Cambria 84.1 4 124.7 4 99.5 3 254.3 5 
Carnegie 32265 5 | 160.0 5 7602 2 104.5 3 
OPEN HEARTH 

Coloredo 17.4 1 21.8 1 37.8 2] 146.3 9 
Maryland - - | 101.9 4 5847 3 20.9 1 
Tennessee 45.0 2 46.8 2 32.0 1 {| 119.9 7 
Lackawanna 59.4 4 81.8 3 68 2 & 6962 3 
Pennsylvania 49.3 3 | 102.4 5 88.9 5 53.2 2 
Carnegie 66.1 5 | 105.8 6 | 123.3 7) 102.5 5 
Illinois 109.8 6 | 126.6 8 |} 112.6 6 80.6 & 
Cambria 161.7 7 | 117.8 7 | 148.8 8 | 137.8 8 
Eothlehem 261.8 8 | 224.6 9 | 227.69 9] 107.5 6 



































NOTE.-- These figures are not related to geographical or service 
conditions, 


in the years 1909-1914, inclusive. The basis of comparison is 
the number of failures per 10,000 tons laid for each year’s roll- 
ing from the date laid until October 31, 1914. A comparison 
with the statistics compiled last year indicates that on the aver- 
age there is a gradual decrease for all of the mills in the rate 
of rail failures of rollings for the successive years since 1908, 
with which year’s rolling the records were started. Also, on 
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the average, the failures per 10,000 tons of Bessemer rail were 
about twice those of open hearth rail. 

The accompanying tables give Association’s statistics for the 
tons of rail, the total number of failures and the failures per 
10,000 tons by years. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE BUREAU FOR ROCK 
ISLAND 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific announces the organization 
of a system loss and damage committee with the assistant to 
the chief operating officer as chairman and the general superin- 
tendent of freight claims as secretary. The committee will in- 
clude the general managers, superintendent of car service, super- 
intendent of refrigerator service, division superintendents, super- 
visor of weights, chief special agents, special agents, general 
mechanical superintendents, mechanical engineer of car con- 
struction, general storekeeper, general freight agent, general 
livestock agent, general baggage agent, freight auditors and the 
freight agents at the principal terminals. 

In the circular issued to all operating department employees, 
A. C. Ridgway, chief operating officer, points out that $1,385,737, 
or 3.12 per cent, of the Rock Island freight reventie during the 
fiscal year 1914 was paid on account of freight loss and damage 
claims. In 1915, $1,285,100, or only 2.7 per cent was paid. Had 
last year’s ratio of claim payments to revenue prevailed this year, 
the road would have paid $198,292 more than it did pay. It is 
stated that the efforts of all who aided in bringing about this 
improved condition are appreciated, but it has been decided to 
inaugurate a still more vigorous permanent campaign to pre- 
vent claims. The circular points out that claim payments are an 
operating charge, and that claim prevention is an operating 
function, by the exercise of which to the fullest extent it is 
hoped to bring about a still further substantial reduction in 
claim payments through the reorganization of the claim depart- 
ment. On December 1 the office of freight claim agent was 
abolished. W. O. Bunger, who has been freight claim agent, 
has been appointed general superintendent of freight claims, re- 
porting direct to the chief operating officer, the duties of the new 
organization being to prevent loss and damage freight claims 
through greater supervision and a more intense study of the 
causes, for which a liberal increase in the traveling force has 
been provided. 

The system loss and damage committee will meet semi-an- 
nually during January and July, the first meeting to be held in 
July, 1916. Other employees will be invited as local conditions 
at the time justify, and special committees will be appointed to 
report upon various matters. Action taken at the meetings will 
form the basis for modifications of the practice from time to 








































































































Summary Showing Tons Of Rail, Total Failures and Failures Per 10,000 Tons By Years 
For Period Ending October 3lst, 1914 
1909 1910 1911 1912 4913 1914 
Failures Failures Failures Failures Failures Failures 
Per 1 Per 10 Per 10 bye Paso Per 10 | Per 10 
Manufacturer Tons |Totel|M Tons] Tons ffotel|M Tons] Tons | Total|M Tons|| Tons |Totel/ Tons| Tons |Totel/M Tons] Tons’ |Total|K Tons 
BESSEMER 
Cambria, 24,848 | 561] 226.0] 24,842) 491] 197.7] 8,769] 99] 112.8] 5,027] 43) 112.9] 3,385 1) 3.0) 1,544 0} 0.0 
erncelie, 78,980 | 6851) 866.0/119,468) 3040) 254.6] 64,124 554 86.4 4,098 19) 46.4) 33,537 35 10.4 2,425 0) 0.0 
Illinois, 145,120 | 1803) 124.21162,049| 2301) 141.9] 47,306 694) 146.7 8,359 9} 10.7} 4,507 pS 262 - - - 
Lackawanna, 106,241 789 74.21190,097) 2399) 126.2) 61,747) 1132) 183.3) 14,071 112 79.6; 4,160 0; 0.0). 3,320 0 0.0 
|Maryland, 66,021 | 1312| 198.7] 63,252) 643) 101.6] 51,324 167 32.5] 64,111 242 37.7) 26,907 103} 38.2] 13,490 3 202 
, 7 * 
Totels, 421,210 |11316| 268.7 559, 708| 8874 158.5/253,270} 2646) 113.4] 95,666 425 44.4! 72,496 140) 19.3] 20,779 3 1.4 
OPEN HEART 
th moog R 2532] 370.4] 84,237/ 1444] 171.4] 89,152] 1195) 134.0] 90,238] 195] 21.9 128,114] 114] 98.8 50,040 0] 0.0 
a ria, 11,522 264/ 229.1] 24,589) 221 89.9]) 38,946 341| 87.5] 84,163 233 276 82,709; 155; 18.7} 36,530 4) 1.1 
cere 18,898 | 177) 93.6] 27,967) 226] 80.7] 42,206] 306 72.5] 95,232) 197| 20.4 96,159} 56; 5.8} 39,423 2! 0.5 
nico 72,442 178) 24,6/156,086) 262) 16.7] 92,047) 204) 22.2/142,581) 419) 29.4 136,272 38} 2.8] 83,552 6| 0.7 
casks 206,535 | 3213| 155.6//301,778] 2917 96.6142 ,895 946; 66.2)219,441 355) 16.2 273,574 189) 6.9}159,053 11] 0.6 
aon in 14,599 123 84.2] 30,905) 193 62.4] 59,580 239 40.1]152,769; 212; 13.% 159,846 185; 11.6) 62,472 ‘l| 0.2 
Pens, a ’ - - 29,530} 230) 77.8] 52,162) 180) 34.5} 9,497] 4 4.2) 40,523 80} 19.7] 38,688 3} 0.8 
rom, vania, 41,909 293 69.9] 64,163} 501 78.1] 24,876 120 52.3] 73,645 79 10.7 89,466 57| 6.3} 29,898 5 1.6 
-SRNessee, — 80,053 509 63.8/123,640) 441 35.7] 88,830 167) 16 .8)129,512 312 24.1) 195,397) 81) 4.1}172,908 21 1.2 
: aw ia pad an 2 : oi aie Seaaraaaty 
Totais, 514,302 7289| 141.7842 ,895) 6435 76.31}630,694| 3708} 58.8)997,076) 2006 | 20 11202 ,060 | 955} 729) 672 ,564 | 53 0.8 
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time. The circular says: “Suggestions for the prevention of 
loss and damage claims made to the general superintendent of 
freight claims will be cheerfully received and carefully con- 
sidered. Only through the heartiest co-operation of every em- 
ployee can the best results be obtained and the management 
earnestly solicits your full support in helping to reduce the 
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REMOVAL OF LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE FROM 
COVERED TRACKS 


There are many instances where railroads could make much 
better use of property at terminals if the smoke from locomo- 
tives could be removed. In the larger cities it would mean thai 
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Arrangement for Removing Smoke from Covered Tracks 


heavy drain which loss and damage claims are inflicting upon 
the treasury, and providing better service to the patrons of the 
road.” 

In a circular to all freight agents, Mr. Bunger states that after 
December 1 it will be unnecessary to make over, short and dam- 
age reports in duplicate, but one copy of such reports is to be 


space now occupied by train sheds and warehouse tracks could 
be built over with good-size buildings. 

A method for removing locomotive smoke from covered tracks 
has been devised and patented by the Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Company, Chicago. The arrangement is clearly shown in the 
illustration. A smoke duct is placed immediately above the 
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Dummy Locomotive Entering Experimental Train Shed 


made and mailed to the general superintendent of freight claims 
at Chicago. 

The report, including the stub, should be completely filled 
in with all the information called for, and the stubs must 
not be detached as is now the practice on some divisions. Re- 
ports of adjustments of over and short reports will also be 
mailed to the general superintendent of freight claims. 





Locomotive in the Train Shed, with Blowers in Operation 


middle of the track. This is provided with a series of shutters, 
each so arranged that as a locomotive passes under them they 
will be raised by a shoe attached to the locomotive stack. The 
ducts over the tracks terminate in a main duct extending across 
the tracks at one end. At the end of the main duct a battery of 
suction fans is placed for the purpose of creating a substantia! 
initial draft in the ducts. When there are no locomotives under 
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the ducts a damper automatically closes from the main duct, 
thus reducing the load on the fan. 

To ascertain to some degree the service that could be per- 
formed by this system a working model has been constructed 
on the roof of the company’s building at Whiting and Wells 
streets, Chicago. One of the photographs shows a dummy loco- 
motive entering the train shed. The large volume of smoke 
is produced by burning tar paper and this smoke is forced up 
the stack, which corresponds to a full-size locomotive stack, by 
a high-pressure blower operating at a speed of approximately 
3,000 ft. per minute. The stack is equipped with a shut-off 
gage so as to give intermittent puffs of smoke similar to those 
obtained on a locomotive when in operation. The second photo- 
graph shows the locomotive under the smoke duct, no smoke 
being apparent under the shed. 





CAST STEEL SIDE FRAME WITH RE-ENTRANT 
FLANGES 


The drawing shows a recently developed cast steel truck 
side frame which is now being used by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The principal feature of the design is the use of channel 
sections and channels with re-entrant flanges instead of angle 
and I-sections. The distribution of metal has been carefully 
considered and a well balanced structure obtained, effecting a 
uniformity of flexibility under the action of the vertical stresses 
due to both static and dynamic loading. 

Where unbalanced sections are used in the design of cast steel 
truck frames, the unequal strains set up in the metal in cooling 
result in a distortion of the casting. This distortion is corrected 
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section and, therefore, at a point where the unit stress is consid- 
erably reduced. 

After thorough tests of the Benners side frame, it has been 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Pennsylvania 
Lines West, now being in service under several thousand freight 
cars. The patents are controlled by Edwin H. Benners, 50 
Church street, New York. 


BUSINESS REVIVAL IN MEXICO 


As a result of a recent conference between Alberto J. Pani, 
director of the so-called Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico, 
which embrace those lines of the National Railways that are 
in territory under control of General Carranza, and officers of 
the Southern Pacific, the latter agreed to furnish passenger 
cars for the through passenger service that has just been estab- 
lished between Eagle Pass and the City of Mexico. Pullman 
cars are run through between New Orleans and the Mexican 
capital. Provision has also been made for furnishing freight 
cars for through service, thus obviating the necessity of trans- 
ferring goods at the border. The Southern Pacific has an- 
nounced that freight service has been resumed by way of Eagle 
Pass, including connections to Monterey and Torreon. Freight 
may be billed to Eagle Pass and arrangements made through cus- 
tom brokers for the movement beyond of carload shipments 
without transfer. 

For, a long time past the Southern Pacific and the other 
American roads leading to the border have refused to permit 
their cars to go into Mexico.on account of the danger of destruc- 
tion by revolutionary factions. The condition in the region that is 
under control of Carranza has improved until it is now believed 
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The Benners Truck Side Frame 


by placing the casting when cool under the straightening press, 
the result being that the metal at certain points is subjected 
to a stress beyond the elastic limit. Certain weak points are, 
therefore, developed in the casting at the outset, their strength 
being very uncertain. Cracks tend to start at these points, which 
result in the ultimate failure of the casting. The symmetrical 
and well balanced design of the Benners side frame is such that 
the castings come out of the sand in perfect shape and the use of 
the straightening press is entirely unnecessary. 

The Benners frame has no outwardly extending flanges, such 
“Ss are found in castings of angular or I-sections, which always 
‘end to develop cracks at the edges. The use of re-entrant flanges 
brings the edge of the material nearer the neutral axis of the 


safe to resume the former practice of running through cars, both 
passenger and freight. Mr. Pani is now in the East for the 
purpose of ordering new engines and cars. 

The International & Great Northern announces that freight 
in carloads will now be taken for shipment to Mexico by way 
of Laredo. The Laredo gateway has been closed to railroad 
freight traffic since February 16, 1913. 


A Boston Notion.—The Smederesvo-Kragujevac railway in 
northern Serbia, the Mitrowiza-Wutschitrn-Katschanik-Skoplje 
railway in southern Serbia, and the Radujevac-Zajecar-Knjazevac 
line on the eastern front must be what they call transconsonantal 
roads.—Y outh’s Companicz. 
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A GREAT PUBLIC TRUST* 
By A. J. County 
Special Assistant to President, Pennsylvania Railroad 

Don’t balk at the word “trust” because it has been abused. 
It means confidence, reliance and loyalty. No better words 
can be used in describing the relation between the stock and 
security holders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
management and organization of that company. Our trust in this 
instance consists chiefly of persons, property and money of a 
value and magnitude exceedingly difficult to express. In the last 
year over 180,000,000 persons confided the safety of their lives 
to the employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad system, a total 
greater than the combined population of England, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and not a single life was lost. Over 300,- 
000,000 tons of freight were also shipped over our lines, having 
a value to this and other countries of several billions of dollars. 
To the high standard and regularity of this public service for 
over sixty-five years the present prosperous position of the state 
of Pennsylvania is in no small measure due. It has brought 
a much greater prosperity to the territory it serves by developing 
the natural resources, such as coal, iron, steel, oil, timber and 
manufactured products, by making them accessible to the most 
distant markets. It has also opened up avenues of employment 
and has been itself a large consumer of these products and 
materials. 

That part of our great trust with which I especially desire to 
deal is that of money, without which our trust could not have 
been founded and without which it cannot exist. I cannot accu- 
rately estimate the value of lives and property entrusted to the 
employees of the system, but I can measure the value of the 
money given to its directors and management to invest in the 
railroad business. The investment in road and equipment of 
the 84 companies that now compose the railroad system 
amounts to about a billion and a half dollars. To best illustrate 
how this money has reached us and intimate the responsibility of 
each employee, I have, out of this number of companies, selected 
the parent—the Pennsylvania Railroad Company—the lines of 
which extend from the Atlantic ocean on the east to Pittsburgh 
and Erie on the west. For over six and a half decades this rail- 
road has been in operation, and not only have a great many indi- 
viduals, including women and children, invested their savings in 
its stock, but savings funds, insurance companies and many bank- 
ing and other institutions have long considered its securities 
an attractive investment for their funds. 

Now, instead of investing their moneys in real estate, building 
associations, saving funds, banking institutions, industrial and 
manufacturing companies, or the many other diversified fields of 
investment, these persons had sufficient confidence in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad management and employees to say, “Here is 
our money which we have earned in our business and saved from 
our wages against a rainy day; we, our children and our business 
are dependent upon the dividends from this investment, and we 
trust to you so to use and protect it that we will be sure of a 
reasonable return each year.” To-day there are 94,000 stock- 
holders in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company alone, represent- 
ing all persons in the community, from the working man to 
the millionaire. Nearly one-half of the total number are women, 
and the average number of our share holdings is slightly over 
100 shares for each stockholder. We must be discharging our 
trust with fidelity, for the number of stockholders is constantly in- 
creasing, not only here, but abroad, notwithstanding the Euro- 
pean war and the great need there of converting securities into 
cash. One of the early incidents in connection with the 
European war was the prompt steps taken by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to insure the regular receipt of dividends by stock- 
holders on the continent. This illustrates the solicitude which 
the company has for its foreign stockholders under the present 
trying conditions. A great many of our stockholders, we are 
happy to say, not only travel upon our trains, but live in the 
districts where the lines are located, and thus have an opportunity 








*From the Mutual Magazine published by the Mutual Beneficial Associ- 
ation of Pennsylvania Railroad Employces. 
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to observe how the railroad is operated and to judge the ability 
and faithfulness of the officers and employees. 

As the result of the confidence of the stockholders in purchas- 
ing the parent company’s stock and the willingness of investors 
to buy its bonds, the company has to-day a magnificent property 
devoted to the public service representing the investment of a 
billion and a half dollars in-the railroads and equipment con- 
stituting the Pennsylvania system. This trust cannot be one 
sided; we must preserve it. Each day’s work should, therefore, 
be begun with a sense of the great trust of persons, property 
and money put into the hands of every officer and employee, and 
if each one does not satisfactorily perform that duty, it affects 
the other working trustees. No greater trust exists than the 
custody of other people’s money, and .we should work more 
zealously to safeguard this money than if it were our own. 
The present great body of employees must follow the successful 
policies and traditions of their predecessors. To show the 
spirit which is now and has been a dominant factor in the pros- 
perous condition of the company, I quote from a statement 
made by a former president of the company over twenty years 
ago: “The moment this company forgets that its duty is to be at 
the head of the list of the carrying companies of the United 
States, and ceases to have the ambition to become the first in 
the world, that moment do I wish to pass from its manage- 
ment.” And to him is attributed the phrase, “Improvements on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad cannot cease. The end of progress 
is the beginning of decay.” 

There are many officers and employees who are stockholders 
in the company, and we can expect more and nothing would 
intensify the interest of the employees in the welfare of the com- 
pany more than for each employee to make it a part of his 
ambition to own at least one share of its stock. It requires only 
about $57 at present to buy a share. We might profit from 
the example of the many men and women stockholders who have 
invested their moneys in the Pennsylvania Railroad’s stock to 
create this great public trust. They were given no guarantee 
that their shares, which have cost them as high as $75 per 
share, would receive dividends regularly, but their confidence has 
been rewarded, for in 65 years not a single calendar year 
has passed in which a return was not paid them upon their stock. 

Suppose for a moment the management and working organi- 
zation should become disloyal or indifferent to this great trust 
confided to us. What would be the result? The stockholders 
would, of course, receive lower and unreasonable returns upon 
their investment and much suffering would ensue, but this 
would not be one-sided, for it would quickly react against the 
officers and employees in a loss of confidence, and if it did not 
cause a sale of the investment by the owners, there would be a 
refusal to entrust additional moneys to our management. No 
law or commission can make people invest money in a railroad, 
or continue an investment already made. To accomplish that 
result requires confidence in the integrity and ability of those to 
whom their money has been entrusted, and an adequate and 
regular return comparing favorably with the dividends paid 
by other companies. But with the continuation of that confi- 
dence justified by the payment of fair dividends, these people are 
encouraged to place more of their moneys in our stock and 
securities. This enables us to continue enlarging the company’s 
plant and facilities to render a high and regular standard of 
public service sufficient to keep pace with the expansion of busi- 
ness. Their additional investment also insures employment and 
promotion for ourselves and others, and as a result the stock- 
holders and the employees are performing a valuable public 
service in the upbuilding and continued prosperity of our great 
country. 





EQUIPMENT ON THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT BritaiIn.—According 
to the Railway Returns for 1913 there were on December 31 
of that year 12,118 tender engines, 8697 tank engines, and 12,315 
tenders on the railways of England and Wales; 2043 tender 
engines, 806 tank engines and 2049 tenders in Scotland, and 631 
tender engines, 340 tank engines and 607 tenders in Ireland. 
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The freight house of the Erie Railroad at Paterson, N. J., 
was partly destroyed by fire on the night of» December 7, to- 
gether with two freight cars. Estimated total loss, $25,000. 


The dining cars of the Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh 
now serve coffee (and also other drinks) in vacuum pots which 
keep the liquids hot throughout a meal, or even for several 
hours. 


The shops of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Sedalia, Mo., 
have been ordered to run seven days in the week; nine hours a 
day on week days and eight hours on Sundays. A similar an- 
nouncement was made last week by the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
Mountain Railroad. 


Tests of the operation of electric locomotives on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul electrified line in Montana were 
held on December 8, when officers and directors of the road and 
officers of the General Electric Company made an inspection 
trip over the line in a test train consisting of three special cars 
and one of the new electric locomotives. The test included 
travel at various speeds up to 70 miles an hour and with various 
tonnages. 


Harry E. Duey, a brakeman of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been awarded a medal by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for saving the life of a small child which was playing 
on the track a short distance ahead of the train in which Duey 
was riding. He climbed out of the cab of the locomotive to 
the front end and succeeded in pushing the child off the track. 
His feat was noticed in the Railway Age Gazette September 3, 
page 430. The medal was accompanied by a commendation 
letter from President Wilson. 


The report of the Chicago Association of Commerce committee 
on smoke abatement and electrification, declaring the electrifica- 
tion of the railroads in Chicago to be financially impracticable, 
was presented to the Chicago city council at its meeting on Mon- 
day evening, and was referred without comment to the railway 
terminals committee. The.council then adopted unanimously by 
a viva voca vote an order directing the committee on railway 
terminals to “take up for immediate consideration the subject 
of electrification of steam railways within the city of Chicago, 
and to report to the council at an early date such ordinance or 
ordinances as in its judgment may be necessary to bring about 
the adoption of electricity as a transportation power where steam 
power is now employed.” This action was also taken practically 
without discussion. 





A Remarkable Improvement in Train Loading 


In an editorial in last week’s issue attention was called to the 
large increases in freight train loading in 1915 as compared with 
1914, shown by nearly all of the roads whose annual reports we 
had received. We have since received the report of the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern, which has increased its average 
number of tons of freight per train mile from 558.81 in 1913 and 
669.01 in 1914 to 739.54 in 1915. 





Land Valuation 


Thomas W. Hulme, general secretary of the Presidents’ Con- 
ference Committee for the federal valuation of the railroads, 
has sent a circular to the carriers suggesting that where the 
rights of way or other operating property of two or more 
carriers are so located or are of such character that their values 
are necessarily related, such carriers can well co-operate in se- 
curing information as to the value of this property, in this way 
avoiding duplications, decreasing the cost of making the valua- 
tion and securing values which are in harmony and which the 
carriers will be able to sustain. 

It has also been arrangéd that territorial meetings be held at 
various points, attended by representatives of the carriers to dis- 
cuss the progress made in securing land cost data and other 
problems which are arising from time to time. 


American International Corporation 


Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, 
New York City, announces that this concern has been formed for 
the purpose of establishing trade relations with foreign countries. 
The corporation has 20 directors, representing all lines of busi- 
ness. Included in the list are William E. Corey, James J. Hill, 
Otto H. Kahn, Robert S. Lovett (chairman of the executive 
committee of the Union Pacific), Charles A. Stone, and Edwin 
S. Webster. Mr. Vanderlip says that the corporation is not a 
mere money-making enterprise; it will stand for the develop- 
ment of America along international lines, and will endeavor 
to assist in financing the rehabilitation of industries in foreign 
countries. 





J. G. White Co. in Brazil 


The Latin-American Public Works Corporation is a concern 
which has been organized in the interests of the J. G. White 
Management Corporation, New York, for operations in foreign 
countries; and it is announced that negotiations are going on 
which are expected to result in a contract under which the 
Brazilian State Railways will be operated by the J. G. White in- 
terests. Reports indicate that negotiations are well on the way 
to completion; but the principal holders of the bonds of these 
Brazilian roads are in England and France, and to get their 
approval is likely to require several months. 

The new project does not call for ownership by American 
interests of the Brazilian railway system. That ownership will 
remain with the Brazilian Government. The Government has 
leased its railways to English and French capitalists for a period 
of years, and it is understood that the Latin-American Public 
Works Corporation merely plans to take over the lease for the 
unexpired term. The project, however, will carry with it the 
necessity of financing for new equipment and possibly for new 
construction. This financing may call for the sale of South 
American securities in the New York market. 





Recommendation on Change in Fiscal Year 


At the last meeting of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners in San Francisco the committee on statistics and 
accounts, of which B. H. Meyer of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was chairman presented the following recom- 
mendation : 

“In connection with the matter of annual reports required of 
carriers, representation has recently been made by the Associa- 
tion of American Railway Accounting Officers that the reporting 
year should be changed to the calendar year. The reasons urged 
for the change seem to have much merit. One obstacle in the 
way of change lies in the fact that several state statutes defi- 
nitely fix June 30 for the close of the reporting year. The fed- 
eral law gives to the Interstate Commerce’ Commission the 
option of changing this by a general rule to December 31, so 
far as reports to that commision are concerned. It is recom- 
mended by this committee that the various state commissions 
seek to procure corresponding amendment of state laws so 
as to give the state commissions the option of changing, if 
after a full and careful consideration of the matter they shall 
conclude that such change of date is desirable.” 





National Foreign Trade Convention 


The National Trade Council has announced the preliminary 
program for the third national foreign trade convention to be 
held at New Orleans, La. on January 27, 28 and 29, by the 
council in co-operation with the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. The convention has been called to enable American 
business men constructively to discuss the necessary national 
policy for extending foreign trade, and the council will lay before 
the convention results of investigations of the most pressing 
problems in connection with foreign trade. The time of the 
convention will be largely reserved for general discussion and 
there will be group sessions in which all delegates will have an 
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opportunity to participate. Among the prepared addresses which 
have been announced are the following: “World Trade Condi- 
tions After the European War,” by Alba B. Johnson, president 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; “Foreign Investment.of American 
Capital as an Aid to Our Foreign Trade,” by James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation. The group 
sessions will include a discussion on “Co-operative Foreign Sell- 
ing,” by Charles M. Muchnic, vice-president of the American 
Locomotive Sales Corporation; and “The Smaller Manufacturer 
in Foreign Trade,” by William Pigott, vice-president, Seattle Car 
& Foundry Company. At the banquet on January 28, Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, will speak on “The 
Relation of American Railroads to the Development of Foreign 
Trade.” Special facilities will be afforded those seeking detailed 
information at the convention regarding either foreign markets 
or trading methods, a number of broadly experienced exporters 
and importers having offered their services for consultation by 
delegates. 





Another Investigation of the New Haven 


The investigation of the affairs of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, by the Public Service Commission, by order of the 
legislature of Massachusetts, was begun at Boston on Tuesday 
of this week, as had been announced. The action of the legis- 
lature, last spring, in empowering the railroad company to pro- 
ceed with its plans for reorganization appears to have been con- 
ditioned on the approval of numerous past acts by the Public 
Service Commission, or on approval by the legislature of a re- 
port to be made by the commission after making an investigation. 

President Howard Elliott laid before the commission a long 
statement answering questions which had been sent to the com- 
pany some time since. In opening the hearing the chairman of 
the commission said that the road had done numerous things 
under its Connecticut or its Rhode Island charter which the 
State of Massachusetts did not approve, and the purpose of the 
hearing was to see what could be done about this. It is desired 
to determine what ought to be done to bring the New Haven 
system into harmony with the laws of Massachusetts. The prin- 
cipal subject in the mind of the chairman, apparently, is that 
of the investments of the road in outside property. 

Mr. Elliott, explaining the acquisition of the Central New 
England, said that this line had been a boon to New England 

ommercial interests. More than 1,000 cars a day have come 
into New England over this line during the past month. Control 
of the New York, Ontario & Western helps the New Haven 
to protect its coal supply and also gives it a voice in making 
through freight rates to the west. The New York, Westchester 
& Boston does not yet earn its operating expenses, but in time 
it will prove of great value to the New Haven. The New 
Haven’s half interest in the New York Connecting Railway 
will be useful as relieving congestion at the Grand Central 
Terminal and cheapening the transfer of freight to and from 
New Jersey lines. The Rutland Railroad is valuable as a route 
to Montreal and also a freight route to Chicago. Mr. Elliott 
hopes that after a time the government will allow this road to 
resume the running of boats to and from the Great Lakes. 





American Railway Association Plan for Remedying Congestion 


The Committee on Relations Between Railroads of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association has adopted resolutions, which have 
been approved by the Executive Committee, proposing changes 
in the demurrage rules for the purpose of relieving the con- 
gestion of export freight at the ports as well as to promote a 
freer distribution of freight cars at all times. Arrangements 
were made for the resolutions to be presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington on Thursday of this 
week with a request for immediate action, by a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Relations Between Railroads, consisting 
of Arthur Hale, chairman Committee on Relations Between Rail- 
roads; C. M. Sheaffer, general superintendent transportation, 
Pennsylvania Lines; W. A. Worthington, vice-president and as- 
sistant to the chairman, Southern Pacific; E. H. Coapman, vice- 
president and general manager, Southern; George E. Evans, 
fourth vice-president, Louisville & Nashville, and W. L. Park, 
vice-president, Illinois Central. The resolutions are are follows: 

“Whereas, there exists throughout the United States a short- 
age of freight cars, due, largely, to the abnormal exporting of 
the products of agriculture, merchandise and manufactured 
articles, together with an insufficiency of ocean transportation 
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facilities, causing to be imminent and certain a rapid extension 
of such car shortage to every part of the United States, threat- 
ening to restrict and curtail very seriously business transactions 
and commercial activities of every description, 

“Whereas, a large amount of export commodities, particularly 
war munitions, is, on account of uncertainty of the condition 
of the monetary exchange and credit, due to the European war, 
necessarily contracted for on a cash basis loaded upon cars 
without regard to the probabilities of trans-shipment at United 
States ocean ports, resulting not only in the misuse of freight 
cars, but also in abnormal detention, causing congestions and de- 
lays to normal business and traffic; and, 

“Whereas, since the present demurrage rate was first estab- 
lished, the cost of car construction, the carrying capacity and, 
consequently, the earning power of a freight car has been greatly 
enlarged; and, 

“Whereas, the adoption of a higher demurrage rate in Cali- 
fornia, which was approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, December 2, 1912, and in Arizona, with no average agree- 
ment, has resulted in smaller demurrage collections in the 
ageregate, and in the practical elimination of undue detention 
to equipment; and, 

“Whereas, the Canadian railroads have, at times, invoked the 
good offices of the railroad commission of that country to make 
effective and operative a progressive demurrage rate in excess of 
the normal rate which, while proven effective to obtain the re- 
lease and prevent the misuse of freight equipment, and to be in 
the general interest of the public welfare of that country, at the 
same time when in effect operates, indirectly, to the disadvantage 
of the public, the shippers and the railroads of the United States; 
and, 

“Whereas, the Committee on Relations Between Railroads of 
the American Railway Association has been specially directed 
to take such action as the exigencies of the situation warrant and 
has, after careful investigation and deliberation, concluded that 
the most expeditious and effective methods to relieve the situa- 
tion are to reduce the free time at the seaboard and gulf ports, 
both on domestic and export business (which subject is now be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission), and by the adoption 
of a progressive demurrage rate, and by the elimination of Rule 9, 
Average Agreement, which has from the experience of the past 
several years been clearly demonstrated to be one of the most 
prolific sources of freight car detention, be it therefore 

“Resolved, that the demurrage rules be amended as follows: 

48 hours free time, after which a charge of 

$1 per day for three days, 

$3 per day for next succeeding three days, 
and thereafter $5 a day (the present rates on refrigerator cars), 
such rates to be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with the request for its prompt approval, in order to 
enable the carriers to promulgate and make effective at once these 
rates on all freight equipment, 

“Resolved, that the carriers be authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to immediately cancel Rule 9, Average 
Agreement, 

“Resolved, that arrangements be made to present at once 
this resolution to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to 
furnish that body with such information, in connection with the 
conditions above recited, as may enable and induce that hon- 
orable body to act in the premises with such promptness as the 
exigencies of the situation demand, 

“Resolved, that in the event of unforeseen obstacles to the im- 
mediate action on the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Committee on Relations Between Railroads, to- 
gether with the Executive Committee, be called into emergency 
session at Washington, to take such further steps as may be 
deemed necessary in the premises, to the extent of petitioning the 
Congress to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
such powers as may be lacking, or taking such other action to 
remedy the situation as may be deemed necessary.” 





Trial of the New Haven Directors 


Charles S. Mellen, again on the stand in the trial of the 11 New 
Haven directors in the Federal Court in New York, admitted 
last Thursday (December 2), that the New Haven spent probably 
$120,000 to block proposed extensions*of the Grand Trunk into 
southern New England. The Grand Trunk had proposed to 
build a line from a junction with its subsidiary, the New Lon- 
don Northern, operated by Central Vermont, at Palmer, Mass., 
to Providence, R. I. According to Mr. Mellen, the real contes‘ 
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between the two systems began in 1910, when he and C. M. 
Hays (then president of the Grand Trunk) agreed, as Mr. Mellen 
thought, that the Grand Trunk would sell the New London 
Northern to the New Haven and the latter would transfer 
control of the New York, Ontario & Western to the Grand 
Trunk. Immediately thereafter, however, Mr. Hays announced 
his intention of building from Palmer to Providence, but, be- 
cause the Grand Trunk proposed, according to Mr. Mellen, to 
use the New Haven’s facilities in Providence and to eliminate 
grade crossings, entailing expense to the New Haven, the latter 
opposed the charter in the Rhode Island legislature. Mr. Mellen 
also spent $50,000 in the “collection and dissemination” of infor- 
mation to show that the Grand Trunk was violating obligations to 
the Canadian government in building the extension. After that, 
Mellen said, he bought a couple of farms in the neighborhood 
of Southbridge and Palmer, one of which “was peculiarly valu- 
able as a location for a railroad. It was a perpendicular farm 
located in a notch,” he said, “and I hoped to spend my declining 
years on it.” 

Mr. Mellen also spent about $60,000 of New Haven money in 
opposing the other project of the Grand Trunk, the line from 
White River Junction to Boston. He at once took steps to ex- 
tend the Sullivan County Railroad, a Boston & Maine subsidiary 
parallel to the Central Vermont. 

After Mr. Hays’ death in the Titanic disaster, Mr. Mellen came 
to an agreement with his successor, E. J. Chamberlain, whereby 
presumably the Grand Trunk was to stop work on the Providence 
extension in return for trackage rights over the New Haven. 
Work was stopped in October, 1912, and simultaneously the con- 
struction of Sullivan County extension was abandoned. The 
agreement, however, was never put in documentary form, and 
never, in fact, got beyond the stage of a memorandum. 

The stoppage of work on the Palmer-Providence line aroused 
considerable popular feeling in New England and resulted at 
once in a grand jury investigation. Mr. Mellen testified that he 
had asked to go before the grand jury, for he desired to take 
all the responsibility in order to shield J. P. Morgan. “I thought,” 
he said, “that by telling a good, straightforward story to the 
grand jury I could put the whole investigation on the bum. 
I thought I could straighten the whole matter out satisfactorily. 
I wanted to take the responsibility and keep Morgan out of it. I 
was afraid he had done something—I didn’t know what—and 
I wanted to keep him out of the nasty mess.” 

Mr. Mellen completed his testimony for the government on 
Friday. On Monday he was subjected to cross examination, and 
in answer to questions by Charles F. Choate, for the defense, 
declared that it was the Federal government and not the ex- 
directors who were responsible for the financial misfortunes of 
the New Haven. The New Haven’s ex-president told of the 
efforts he took to limit the grand jury investigation to the Grand 
Trunk deal. The New Haven’s financial affairs were at that 
time, January, 1913, in a critical condition. “In January, 1912, 
we had issued a series of one-year notes, and we had a compre- 
hensive plan for funding them. After what happened it failed, 
and we had to renew the notes in December, 1912, for another 
year at a higher rate of interest. 

“Mr. Swacker’s investigation did exactly what I expected it 
to do. It practically ruined the New Haven for a time, if not 
permanently. I could not imagine anything worse happening to 
the company than what did happen through the intervention of 
the Federal government. Up to the time of the government’s 
investigation, or persecution, or whatever you like to call it, the 
company’s reputation had been of the highest and its shares were 
selling far above par. 

“I knew if I could limit the scope of the investigation it would 
be to the advantage of the road, and I knew it would mean my 
own reindictment and destruction. They accomplished that at 
once, and later they accomplished the other. We met refusal 
when we wished to renew our notes. Our stock came tumbling 
down. We had to carry a great floating debt, and we have not 
been able to fund it to this day.” 

Mr. Mellen thought that the Providence extension would never 
have been profitable; that it was not designed for the purpose 
of legitimate competition with the New Haven, but as a threat 
to force the hand of the New Haven. In 1908 the New Haven 
entered into an agreement with the Canadian Pacific whereby 
all of the New Haven’s territory was opened to that road 
through Newport, Vt., and the Boston & Maine. Mr. Mellen 
was ready to give the Grand Trunk the same advantages, but Mr. 
Hays wanted much more. 

Mr. Mellen, in the cross examination on Tuesday brought out 
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that in his opinion the acquisition of other rail lines in prac- 
tically every case resulted not only in efficiency of operation, 
but in better service and lower rates for the territory served. 

The defense won an important point in the afternoon when 
Judge Hunt ruled that the defense might show the legislative 
enactments of various states and decisions of official boards, 
departments or commissions as their justification for acts now 
alleged by the government to have been in furtherance of a con- 
spiracy to monopolize the transportation facilities of New Eng- 
land. Later, however, the judge limited this ruling to -cases 
where the records should show that the action was definitely 
based on the alleged cause. 

Mr. Mellen in the cross-examination on Wednesday enlarged 
further upon the benefits gained by the consolidation of the 
railway interests of New England and drew attention to the 
favorable opinions expressed in this connection by various gov- 
ernmental and other authorities. One interesting thing he brought 
out was the value of a united system from a military point of 
view. 

“The route from New York to Boston by the New Haven,” 
he explained, “from Boston to Portland by the Boston & Maine, 
from Portland to Bangor by the Maine Central, and from Ban- 
gor to St. John’s, New Brunswick, by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, is the most important military base line in the country. 
It is a most useful thing to the country at large to have it nearly 
all under one control.” 





Report on Weedon Derailment 


The British Board of Trade has issued the report of Lieut. 
Colonel Druitt on the wreck of the Irish Mail of the London 
& Northwestern, near Weedon, on August 14th last, when 10 
passengers were killed and 21 were injured. Colonel Druith 
finds that the derailment was caused by the loss of a split pin 
from the end of one of the crank pins of a locomotive passing 
at high speed on an adjoining track. The loss of the split pin 
caused the screw washer holding the front end of the side rod, 
on the leading crank pin, to back off, resulting in the dropping 
of the front end of the side rod. This train was stopped before 
serious damage resulted, none of the wheels leaving the track; 
in dropping, however, the end of the side rod was bent outward, 
and in striking the end of a tie on the adjoining track, it pushed 
the track sidewise enough to throw both rails partly out of line 
and narrow the gage. The Irish Mail came on a few seconds 
later and was derailed, as described. 

The split pin, the loss of which was the primary cause of the 
accident, had been applied a few minutes before while the train 
was standing at the Rugby station, and the investigation indi- 
cated the probability that in the endeavor not to delay the train, 
sufficient attention was not given to the proper splitting of the 
pin after it was driven home. The crank-pin washer had right- 
hand threads and, being on the right-hand side of the engine, 
would be loosened and unscrewed by the friction of the side rod 
end when running ahead. It was suggested at the inquiry that 
the screw washers on the right-hand side of the engine should 
be fitted with left-hand threads, so that the tendency would be 
for the crank pins to screw themselves into the washer when 
the engine is running. Commenting on this point, Colonel 
Druitt says: “This is a matter for experiment, and if the result 
is in accordance with the suggested action, it is certainly a de- 
sirable change to make.” 





A Complaint to the Governor 


John J. Dillon, commissioner of the New-York State Depart- 
ment of Foods and Markets, who has ordered ten carloads of 
alfalfa to be sent from Syracuse to New York City, but who has 
been notified by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western that the 
freight cannot be taken, has complained to the governor of the 
state, charging that the action of the road is instigated by the 
dealers in hay in New York who receive their supplies from 
points outside of New York state and who fear the competition 
of the alfalfa. The commissioner says that he is endeavoring 
to aid the Alfalfa Growers’ Association of Onondaga county, 
the members of which have 30,000 tons of surplus product for 
sale. It is said that the New York Central and the Lehigh Valley 
had refused to take the freight before it was offered to the 
Lackawanna. The Lackawanna agreed to have ten cars in New 
York by November 30, but subsequently notified the shipper that 
the freight could not be taken because of the congested condition 
of the railroad. 
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; Bureau of Explosives 


N. D. Maher, president of the Bureau for the Safe Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and other Dangerous Articles (75 Church 
street, New York) announces that J. E.. Fairbanks has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer in place of W. F. Allen, de- 
ceased, and that H. J. Foster has been appointed assistant 
treasurer. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, date of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand aaa Station, Chicago. Next meeting, January, 1916, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


American Society oF Civit_ EnciInrerers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
joc St., New York. Annual meeting, December 7-10, 1915, New 

ork. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—F. J. 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January 18-20, 1916, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFrFicers.—G. P. 
Conrad, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 14-15, 
1915, St. Louis, Mo. 

CanapIAn Rarttway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanapIan Society oF Civit EnGINerers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForemMen’s AssociaTION oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentTraL Rattway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ Socrety OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 

New Encianp Rartroap CLtus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York RarLroap CLius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York, 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Association.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. . 

Preorta Association OF RatLroap OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rarcroap Cius or Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas 


ity. 

manenan’ Mitn’s ImproveMENT Society.—J. B. Curran, Erie R. R., 50 
Church St., New York. Meetings, alternate Thursdays, October to 
May, Assembly Rooms of Trunk Line Association, 143 Liberty St., 
New York. : 

Rattway Business Assoctation.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Annual meeting, December, 1915, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

Rartway Cius oF Pirtsrurcu.—-J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except 
June, July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Ricumonp RaiLtroap Ciur.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

St. Lawes Rartway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. , : 

Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION Cius.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 1st Saturday of each 
month, Salt Lake City. 4 

SouTHERN & SovUTHWESTERN Rattway Criurs.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

TraFrFric Cius or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TraFrFric Crus oF PittssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Agt., Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings, bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
Trarric Crus oF St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings, 

October to May. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 
Detroit. 

Uran Socrety oF Enoinreers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

Western Canapa Rattway Ciur.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Building, Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

WesTERN Society oF ENnGINEERS.—E. N. 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, 1st 


Angier, Supt. Timber 


Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 


Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 
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Trafic News 








The railroads which carry hay to New York City have re- 
moved the embargo on that commodity which has been in effect 
in New York State for several weeks. 


The mayors of Yonkers, Mount Vernon and other cities have 
complained to the New York State Public Service Commission 
against the proposed advance in passenger fares by the New 
York Central. 


The United States and the Texas agricultural departments 
are running a demonstration car over the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas in Texas on an itinerary extending from November 9 to 
December 23. Lectures are given on the different branches of 
farming and horticulture. 


The total freight transported through the canals of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and Ontario during November, amounted to 
9,168,431 tons, of which 7,536,552 tons were transported through 
the United States canal. The total freight eastbound was 
7,418,067 tons and westbound was 1,750,364 tons. 


There is constant complaint among receivers in New York 
of the large percentage of damaged eggs arriving over all roads. 
Since the disclosure of dishonest settlements and false claims 
made some months ago, the carriers require sworn affidavits 
naming the percentage of damage in each shipment. 


The Ann Arbor has announced that the car ferry between 
Frankfort, Mich., and Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, Wis., 
will be discontinued January 1. During the period the route 
is closed freight for Menominee and Marinette will be handled 
via Manitowoc, Wis., on the Chicago & North Western or via 
Kewaunee and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, 
which has been open since February 20, closed on December 4, 
after having had a total attendance of approximately 18,750,000. 
The Panama-California Exposition at San Diego, which has 
been open since January 1, is to be kept open for another year, 
and many of the exhibits from the San Francisco exposition 
are to be taken to the San Diego exposition. 


The Alabama Public Service Commission has denied the 
petition of the Louisville & Nashville for a rehearing on its 
request for permission to continue the advanced freight rates 
which the commission has ordered put back to the former 
basis, ten per cent below the rates now in force; but has granted 
similar petitions of six other roads, the Southern, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Central 
of Georgia, the Seaboard Air Line and the Western of Alabama. 
These six roads were also permitted an extension of time to 
continue the present increased rates to December 31. 


To oppose the increase in freight rates from northern and 
eastern cities to points in the southern states, which is an- 
nounced to take effect in January, the freight bureaus of ten 
southern cities are taking united action, a meeting held in 
Birmingham, December 3, having resolved on this course. The 
cities represented at the conference were Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Memphis, Chattanooga, New Orleans, Nash- 
ville, Jacksonville, Selma and Jackson. The conference was 
presided over by J. T. Slatter, manager of the freight bureau 
of the Birmingham Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association; 
and action was taken looking to the formation of a permanent 


organization. 


The railroads of the Trunk Line Association, taking action 
similar to that which was taken by the Erie some time ago, 
have issued tariffs, to take effect January 1, prescribing limita- 
tions which will be enforced in dealing with claims for eggs 
broken in transit. Present rules will continue in force on lots 
of 300 cases or more which have been rehandled and repacked 
and so declared by shippers; but on all other shipments claims 
for broken eggs will be considered or paid only where the num- 
ber of broken eggs in any case or crate is not in excess of 5 
per cent of the contents of each such crate or case. Where the 
quantity of broken eggs in any case or crate exceeds 5 per cent 
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of the contents thereof, claims will be considered only on the 
excess above 5 per cent. 


“Land Bulletin No. 1” has just been issued by the coloniza- 
tion department of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system. 
It is to be issued periodically for the purpose of putting 
the man who is seeking land in the West, South and Southwest 
in touch with information about the best farming lands that are 
for sale in Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain territory. The field 
men of the colonization department keep in close touch 
with conditions, especially as regards the possibilities of locating 
settlers. Whenever a particularly attractive land bargain is 
found, it is at once reported to headquarters in St. Louis. The 
size of the farm, price asked, amount and condition of equip- 
ment, adaptability of the soil for the production of different 
crops and all other desirable facts are obtained and later ap- 
pear in the land bulletin. The paper is given wide circulation, 
and whenever an inquiry is received the owner or agent of the 
property and the prospective purchaser are placed in communica- 
tion through correspondence. Many sales are brought about in 
this way. 





Further Embargoes at New York 


The congestion of freight at New York City terminals con- 
tinues, and the number of loaded cars on hand (within 500 miles) 
is reported now to be considerably above the forty thousand 
reported last week. On December 3 five other roads followed 
the Pennsylvania in putting an embargo on flour and lumber 
billed through for export, namely, the Lehigh Valley, the Lacka- 
wanna, the Central of New Jersey, the Erie and the New York 
Central. Not a little of the delay now troubling the railroads 
is due to their own leniency in allowing shippers to load c. L. 
freight for as many as three different vessels in the same car; 
delivery being made by the carrier at the three different docks 
without extra charge. 

Additional embargoes were placed on Tuesday of this week. 
C. C. McCain, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, said: 

“The embargoes previously announced have relieved certain 
of the roads to only a limited extent, and additional embargoes 
have been found necessary by the Lehigh Valley and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. The Lehigh Valley has placed an em- 
bargo on export, domestic and coastwise shipments of hay and 
straw; export, domestic and coastwise carload shipments of 
wire, all kinds; nails, all kinds; iron and steel rails; export and 
domestic carload shipments of locomotives and parts thereof, 
machinery, and all iron and steel articles. 

“The Central of New Jersey has placed an embargo on all 
export traffic; also on hay and straw, and on locomotives and 
parts thereof, consigned to all New York deliveries.” 

The Philadelphia & Reading has joined the other roads in 
placing an embargo on grain for export. 





Progress of Committee on Uniform Classification 


C. C. McCain, chairman of the Uniform Classification Execu- 
tive Committee, has furnished a statement of the progress of the 
work of the Committee on Uniform Classification in a letter to 
the Committee on Uniform Classification of the National Assoca- 
tion of Railway Commissioners. The statement is in part as fol- 
lows: 

“An examination of the proportion of the total number of items 
in the respective territorial classifications which have been re- 
viewed and rewritten upon a uniform basis by the Uniform com- 
mittee discloses the following: 

“The total number of items in each of the territorial classifica- 
tions are: Official 5765, Western 6918, and Southern 4780. Of 
these, the Uniform committee has reviewed and recommended 
uniformity for the following number : Official 4207, Western 4887, 
and Southern 3959, these numbers representing, for Official 73 
per cent, Western 71 per cent, and Southern 83 per cent, such 
percentages indicating the proportions of the number of descrip- 
tions in each classification which have been reviewed and brought 
to a uniform basis by the Uniform committee. The difference 
between these percentages and 100 per cent represents items 
not finally acted upon by the Uniform committee, although 
a large proportion of same are in various stages of completion. 

“The foregoing indicates the progress of the work assigned 
to the Uniform committee in reviewing, rewriting and harmoniz- 
ing the descriptions in the several classifications. 

“As to the extent to which the separate territorial classifica- 
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tion committees have accepted the recommendations of the 
Uniform committee, the following may be stated: 

“Of the recommendations made by the Uniform committee, the 
Official has accepted 89 per cent, the Western 80 per cent, and 
the Southern 89 per cent. These accepted recommendations for 
uniformity are the following percentage proportions of the total 
number of items in each classification, viz., Official 66.9 per cent, 
Western 54 per cent and Southern 65 per cent. 

“The varying number of items in the different classifications 
make difficult any very accurate check as to the precise condition 
of the work; besides, there are a large number of articles which 
are already substantially uniform in the three classifications. 

“The work of taking over the recommendations for uniformity 
as made by the Uniform committee is proceeding as rapidly as 
same can be absorbed by the public, and the successive issues 
of the respective classifications will show an increasing number 
of descriptions which are uniform for all. The changes recom- 
mended by the Uniform committee and adopted by the respective 
classification committees necessitate republishing periodically the 
several classifications. These publications are employed in great 
numbers by the shippers for the purpose of learning the rates, 
rules and regulations under which their shipments are to be 
transported. In addition to the changes recommended by the 
Uniform committee, a great many other changes necessarily 
arise from the currently changing commercial and traffic re- 
quirements. The inclusion of both of these classes of changes 
in the new classification publications has been found to be some- 
what burdensome to shippers and the transportation companies, 
in that the number and character of changes were greater than 
could be readily adjusted to business and shipping requirements, 
and while as rapid progress as possible towards completion of 
general uniform freight classification is being made, it is evident 
that the changes resulting therefrom are now being published as 
rapidly as commerce can be adjusted thereto. 

“No arrangements have been concluded for the construction 
of uniform ratings by which an article found in the classifica- 
tion will be assigned to the same numbered or lettered class in 
all territories. This is a matter which may receive attention fol- 
lowing the completion of the present work in hand, if it shall 
then be found feasible or practicable to adopt any plan for uni- 
form rating which shall be workable and meet the requirements 
in the respective territories.” 





Panama Canal Traffic 


A total of 6,706,915 tons of cargo had been carried through 
the Panama Canal up to the time the canal was closed by slides 
on September 18. This is at the average rate of 496,808 tons a 
month, or 16,318 tons a day, according to statistics published by 
the Canal Record. Traffic through the canal in September was 
considerably less than in the month immediately preceding, 
amounting to 456,317 cargo tons. The tolls collected in Septem- 
ber amounted to $348,730. This makes a total of $5,754,673 col- 
lected in tolls since the canal was opened on August 15, 1914. 
The traffic through the canal by months since August 15, 1914, 
is shown in the following table: 


Atlantic-Pacific Pacific-Atlantic Total 

Cargo Cargo Cargo 

Month Vessels tons Vessels tons Vessels tons 
August Serer et 13 49,106 11 62,178 24 111,284 
PIGMIEE we oohe sone 3 a7 141,762 30 180,276 57 322,038 
Oct. ....eeeeee 44 168,069 40 253,288 84 421,357 
TRONS) s) sic:osaiereexe 54 206,510 38 242,291 92 448,801 
19 ee 43 179,235 57 271,219 100 450,454 
Jan-, I90S..<..< 44 208,082 54 240,925 98 449,007 
GU: 56 bc enaicas 39 150,987 aa 276,078 92 427,065 
March 57 217,447 80 417,610 137 635,057 
PEE i i cied cco 59 237 ,384 60 285,457 119 522,841 
May 67 246,534 75 332,174 142 578,708 
TRES 5. ge a ce:6 er 83 320,619 60 282,561 143 603,180 
TIS serccesea 93 316,773 77 388,696 170 705,469 
DS) ae 89 249,119 72 326,218 161 575,337 
Gent co os eies 49 181,380 51 274,937 100 456,317 
Total 761 2,873,007 758 3,833,908 1,519 6,706,915 





ELectro-BENZINE FieLD RaitwAy.—The Austro-German forces 
on the Italian front are now using an electro-benzine field rail- 
way, which they have found very effective in the quick trans- 
portation of stores and munitions. 


COMPLETION OF THE KAHETIAN RAILWwAy.—The Kahetian Rail- 
way, which was opened to limited traffic in January l.°t, ‘as 
now opened to traffic of every description, having been oniciaily 
declared incorporated in the Russian railway system. 











He entered suit in the Superior court for the county of San 
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2 i pensation, the members and employees of the California Rail- 
z = road Commission, when these state officers were engaged on 
E Commission and Court News : other than railroad business, has taken his complaint into court. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has denied the application of the G. B. Markle 
Company and the railroads for a rehearing of the anthracite rate 
case. . The operators in the former petition asked the com- 
mission to modify its decision as far as the smaller sizes of 
coal are concerned. In its order the commission ordered re- 
ductions in the rates on the prepared sizes, but not in the rates 
on the smaller sizes. 


Examiner Thurtell, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
began a hearing at Dallas, Tex., on November 29, in what is 
known as the Dallas-Ft. Worth rate case, on which preliminary 
hearings were held in Dallas several weeks ago. The case in- 
volves a complaint filed by the commercial organizations of 
Dallas and Ft. Worth, charging discrimination in the rates to 
those points from St. Louis and Kansas City as compared with 
the rates to Shreveport, La., and Texarkana, Ark. Shippers’ 
organizations of a number of other cities in Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri intervened in the case. 





STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Railroad Commission of Tennessee has suspended until 
January 30 certain tariffs proposing increases in freight rates 
from Nashville and Memphis to stations on the Illinois Central 
and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, and also numerous local 
rates. 


The Missouri Pacific has notified the Missouri Public Service 
Commission of its intention to file a motion for a rehearing of 
the ‘case in which the commission ordered the road to reinstate 
sleeping car service between St. Louis, Carthage and Joplin, as 
furnished prior to April 11, 1915, when service was discontinued. 
The commission’s order, which is effective on December 15, pro- 
vides that the company shall have the right at the end of one 
year to file with the commission an account in detail showing 
the number of passengers carried, and all receipts and expendi- 
tures arising from furnishing the service, and shall also have 
leave at that time to move that the order be set aside. 





PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Edward E. McCall, chairman of the New York State Public 
Service Commission, First district, has been removed by the 
Governor, and Commissioner William Hayward has been desig- 
nated as acting chairman. Chairman McCall’s removal was made 
because of the finding of a legislative investigating committee 
that he had retained his ownership of shares of stock in an 
electric light company, contrary to law, the light company being 
subject to the supervision of the commission. 





COURT NEWS 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has filed an application to 
be allowed to intervene in the suit of the Missouri Pacific to 
enjoin the two-cent fare law in Nebraska. 


The hearing before the United States District Court at Okla- 
homa City on the application of the railroads for an injunction 
against the Oklahoma two-cent fare law was adjourned last 
week for about two months. 


Judge Trieber, of the United States District Court at Little 
Rock, Ark., has rendered a decision that the freight tariff of 
the Arkansas Railroad Commission, as applied to the St. Louis 
& San Francisco and the Kansas City Southern, is confiscatory, 
and he has therefore declared it inoperative. The court di- 
rected that a court tariff now being used be continued, pending 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court on a similar 
suit now pending against another tariff of the commission. 


J. E. Sexton, of Palisade, Nev., a stockholder of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Sante Fe, who some months ago complained of 
the action of the road in carrying, on its trains, without com- 


Francisco, November 27. Mr. Sexton declares that the law 
of the state requiring railroads to carry state employees without 
compensation is unconstitutional. The suit is against not only 
the railroad company but each of its directors, and also against 
the members of the railroad commission. It is charged that at 
least $5,000 worth of transportation has already been thus 
granted, and that the directors not only have done this, but 
intend to continue the same course; and that they have formally 
ignored this stockholder’s complaint. Mr. Sexton is general man- 
ager of the Eureka Nevada Railway, 84 miles long. 





Struck by Train—Contributory Negligence 


In an action for personal injuries it appeared that the plaintiff 
went to a station to board a train, and, in order to signal his 
train with a lantern, stood in a space of 3% feet across between 
two tracks, on one of which a passenger train distant about a 
quarter of a mile was approaching, and on the other a freight 
train distant about a mile was approaching. The trains passed 
each other where the plaintiff was standing. He became panic- 
stricken and stepped away from the freight (which was running 
between 30 and 40 miles an hour) far enough to be struck by 
the beam on the passenger engine. The trial court directed a 
verdict for the defendant. On appeal this was reversed, the 
Arkansas Supreme Court holding that the question of the plain- 
tiff’s contributory negligence in standing where he did should 
have been submitted to the jury—Cook v. St. Louis, I. M. & S. 
(Ark.), 179 S. W. 501. 





Rutland Suit Dismissed 


In the United States District Court at Rutland, Vt., December 
7, the suit of the Estate of A. C. Spring and other minority 
stockholders of the Rutland railroad against W. Seward Webb, 
Chauncey M. Depew and other majority interests for an account- 
ing of profits alleged to have been made through a conspiracy 
to defraud, was dismissed. The case has been pending for sev- 
eral years. Judge Hough, dismissing the suit, said that the 
majority stockholders had proved that the plaintiffs had in- 
excusably delayed action, which justified the court in refusing 
relief. He spoke of “the utter inapplicability of the evidence to 
sustain a bill for conspiracy to defraud.” The profits for which 
the minority interests sought an accounting were alleged to have 
amounted to $2,000,000 and to have resulted from a conspiracy 
to purchase various small railroads and sell them to the Rut- 
land at considerable advances. 





Disorderly Passenger—Negligent Conductor 


Suits were brought against the L. & N. by two colored women 
for damages on account of the misconduct of another colored 
woman in a coach in which all were riding. In the lower court 
each of the plaintiffs was awarded $500. It appeared that the 
accused woman was drunk and used vulgar and indecent language. 
The conductor had his attention called to the facts, but merely re- 
marked, with a smile, that the woman was drunk, and passed 
out of the car. It was held by the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
that this was not a compliance with the duty of the carrier to the 
other passengers. He should have either ejected the woman at 
the next station or he should have notified the police officers. 
This was his duty under the Kentucky statutes, one of which 
provides for the punishment of this offense and another prohibits 
drinking on trains. The awards of damages were held not to 
be excessive, as they did not in themselves indicate passion or 
prejudice—L. & N. v. Bell (Ky.), 179 S. W. 400. 





Inspection of Records of Liquor Shipments 


The local agent of an express company in a “dry” town in 
Kentucky was acquitted of the offense of unlawfully refusing 
to keep open to public inspection during business hours the com- 
pany’s book in which was kept a record of shipments of intoxi- 
cating liquors. The agent had refused to allow a private citizen 
of the town to inspect the record, relying on the interstate com- 
merce law. On appeal, the Kentucky Court of Appeals held 
that the Kentucky statute prohibiting the sale or possession of 
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intoxicating liquors in local option districts does not prohibit 
all shipments of liquor; and one may lawfully have liquor which 
has been bought where its sale is lawful. The courts will not 
presume, in the absence of proof, that a record of interstate 
liquor shipments kept by a carrier as required by the Kentucky 
statute contains a record of an unlawful shipment. Where inter- 
state shipments are for lawful use the carrier cannot divulge 
information of them to private persons, and the Kentucky stat- 
ute, making refusal to divulge such information unlawful, cannot 
apply to lawful interstate shipments—Commonwealth v. White 
(Ky.), 179 S. W. 469. 





Demurrage—Private Cars on Private Tracks 


The federal District Court, N. D. Ohio E. D., holds that under 
a contract between plaintiff railroad and defendant consignee 
providing that a certain track shall belong to the railroad, and 
that it shall be used only for receiving and delivering shipments 
made to or by the defendant, and by the railroad for any purpose 
not unreasonably interfering with defendant’s shipments, the 
defendant could not use it as a storage track for its own cars 
without being subject to demurrage charges. A tariff made pri- 
vate cars on private tracks of the owners of the cars subject 
to demurrage charges, even when engaged in transportation of 
commodities produced by their owners, if they are then “in 
railroad service.” The court holds that such cars of the defend- 
ant on the track were in railroad service, for they not only stood 
to interfere with the use of the track by the railroad under the 
provisions of the contract, but the railroad’s obligation with 
reference to them had not ceased, in that it was compelled to 
haul them to the initial point and pay mileage thereon to the 
defendant company.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. v. National Refining 
Co., 226 Fed. 357. 





Demurrage—Private Cars on Private Sidings 


As applied to interstate commerce the law is that private cars 
are subject to demurrage rules. The Pennsylvania Superior 
Court holds that the principle also aplies to intrastate shipments. 
If consignees may detain loaded private cars at pleasure an 
advantage is afforded them which is not accorded to consignees 
receiving freight in cars owned by the railroad company, and 
this is inconsistent with the Pennsylvania statute forbidding 
undue or unreasonable discrimination. Where the cars did not 
belong to the defendant consignee in an action for demurrage, 
it had no standing to inquire what were the circumstances un- 
der which the railroad obtained possession of them from the 
owners, the consignors. The fact that the consignee’s private 
siding was used did not give it control over the cars of other 
corporations or persons. If this were so the owners of private 
sidings would have a great advantage over shippers who were 
obliged to accept their freight from the tracks of the railroad, 
and one of the discriminations which the law prohibits would 
be thus afforded. Cars are not intended for storage of freight. 
—Pennsylvania v. Waverly Oil Works, 58 Pa. Sup. Ct. 154. 





Injury to Engineer—“Comparative Negligence” 


An engineman on a dark and foggy morning ran so fast that he 
could not stop before passing a block signal which was set at 
“stop.” To save himself from being caught in an impending col- 
lision with the rear of another train a short distance beyond the 
signal, he jumped off and was injured. The company had failed 
to include the other train #1 the order furnished him, listing the 
trains he would meet and pass, thus “leading the engineman to 
expect no other than a clear signal at that place.” The Kansas 
Supreme Court, in an action against the railroad, held that the 
issue became, in effect, one of comparative negligence, under the 
statute providing that contributory negligence of an employee 
shall not be claimed by the employer as a defense, but shall be 
considered by the jury in assessing the amount of recovery. The 
jury found the plaintiff's damages were $6,000, and deducted one- 
fourth of that on account of his own negligence. The railroad 
put in a counterclaim of $1,342 against him for the destruction of 
its property and the jury charged him with one-fourth of that 
amount. In effect, the jury decided the railroad’s negligence was 
three times as great as that of the plaintiff. The Supreme Court 
held that the findings as to $6,000 and $1,342 damages should 
stand, but ordered a new trial on the issue of comparative negli- 
gence, its incidents and consequences. 

Two judges dissented in part, holding that judgment should be 
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ordered for the railroad because its negligence in furnishing the 
plaintiff an inaccurate list of trains did not contribute to the 
collision; that the sole cause of the collision was running by a 
stop signal in disobedience of a rule which was imperative, what- 
ever train list the plaintiff had received—Ballou v. Atchison, T. 
& S. F. (Kan.) 152 Pac. 284. 





Recovery of Undercharge from Consignee, Agent of Undisclosed 
Principal 


In an action against a consignee for a balance of freight charges 
which had not been claimed at the delivery of the goods, 15 
months before, it appeared that the goods were consigned to the 
defendant to be sold on commission, he to remit the proceeds 
to his principal, less commission and freight charges. Before the 
carrier demanded the additional freight the defendant had set- 
tled with his principal. The New York Court of Appeals holds 
that neither the delay nor the settlement affected the railroad’s 
right to recover. It had the right to treat the consignee as the 
owner of the goods, and the consignee, in allowing the railroad 
to act on that assumption and deliver the goods, impliedly agreed 
to pay the transportation charges. The delay was immaterial, 
since the rate filed is the lawful, arbitrary and immutable rate, 
all parties concerned being charged with knowledge of it and its 
unescapable force. And for that reason payment of part of 
the freight charge could, under no circumstances, relieve the con- 
signee from full payment—Pennsylvania v. Titus (N. Y.) 109 
N. E. 857. 


The Central Pacific Suit 


A hearing in the suit of the government to require the South- 
ern Pacific to give up its control of the Central Pacific was 
held at St. Louis on December 1 and 2, before Judges Sanborn, 
Hook and Carland of the United States Court. The govern- 
ment was represented by Edward F. McClennen of Boston, as 
assis@ant counsel. He asserted that the Pacific railroad law pro- 
vided that the continuous line of the Central Pacific and the 
Union Pacific should be operated without discrimination against 
either line, but that the Southern Pacific has endeavored to 
send as much as possible of the California traffic through the 
New Orleans gateway rather than through the Ogden gateway, 
although the latter route was the shortest from points on the At- 
lantic seaboard and in the central western states. 

Mr. McClennen, referring to the bearing of the decree in the 
Union Pacific case on the present litigation, said that there is 
still a monopoly of traffic through the Ogden gateway, as there 
was when the Union Pacific suit was filed; that the proper course 
for the government was first to separate the Southern Pacific 
from the Union Pacific, and then to separate the Central Pacific 
from the Southern Pacific. 

Peter F. Dunne, representing the Southern Pacific, argued 
that the government having effected the dissolution of the Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific merger, on the contention that thereby 
competition between the Ogden route and the Sunset route would 
be restored, cannot now come in and ask the severance of the 
Central Pacific and the Union Pacific on the ground that com- 
petition cannot exist between the Ogden and the El Paso route, 
so long as the Southern Pacific controls the Central Pacific. 
Counsel for the Southern Pacific also said: 

“It would seem that if the government wins in this case 
it will establish a precedent justifying the breaking up of all 
the railroad systems of the country that have been built up by 
the acquisition of lines, often competing, and by leases, owner- 
ship of stock, etc., prior to the passage of the Sherman law. 





Flooding—Extraordinary Rains or Floods 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that one who builds 
a bridge over a stream is liable for flooding only in the event 
that the bridge obstructs the passage of water that accumulates 
from such ordinary and usual rainfalls in the vicinity as might 
have been anticipated by persons of ordinary prudence and 
experience. He is not liable for damages growing out of over- 
flows caused by extraordinary rains or floods. Where it was 
shown that the waters of a creek and its tributaries were higher 
and wider than they had ever been hefore in tiie memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, it must be regarded that the rains and 
flood were extraordinary and could not have Leen anticipated, 
so that the railroad building the bridge was not liahle.—Louis- 
ville & Nashville v. Cohen (Ky.), 179 S. W. 195. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Charles Boettcher has been elected president of the Denver & 
Salt Lake and Lawrence C. Phipps has been elected chairman 
of the board. Fred G. Moffat has been elected assistant treas- 
urer, Gerald Hughes has been elected secretary, and William 
Wadden has been elected vice-president and assistant secretary. 


Howard S. Palmer, statistical accountant of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, at New Haven, Conn., has been appoint- 
ed auditor of disbursements of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, the Central New England and the New England Steam- 
ship Company. Mr. Palmer succeeds S. C: Fleetwood, who, after 
45 years of continuous service, at his own request has been as- 
signed to other duties. John J. Ward, Jr., has been appointed 
statistical accountant, vice Mr. Palmer. 


E. F. Kearney, president of the Wabash, was re-elected at a 
meeting of the board of directors on December 1. William H. 
Williams, vice-president of the Delaware & Hudson, was chosen 
chairman of the board and of the executive committee; W. C. 
Maxwell, general traffic manager, was elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic; James L. Minnis, general solicitor, was elected 
vice-president and general solicitor; J. C. Otteson was elected 
treasurer, and Winslow S. Pierce, general counsel. 


W. A. Gore, superintendent of the Carolina, Atlantic & West- 
ern at Charleston, S. C., has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the Orangeburg Railway, with office at 
Orangeburg, S. C., in charge of traffic, transportation, mainte- 
nace, accounting, claims and purchases, effective December 1. 


Frank P. Crandon, whose retirement from the position of 
tax commissioner of the Chicago & North Western was an- 
nounced last week, was born at Portsmouth, R. I. He entered 
railway service in 1873, 
as clerk in the land de- 
partment of the North 
Western, and was soon 
placed in charge of as- 
sessment and tax matters. 
In 1878, when the tax 
department was made a 
separate department of 
the company’s business, 
he was placed in charge 
as tax commissioner. He 
was also appointed tax 
commissioner of the 
Fremont, Elkhorn & 
Missouri Valley and the 
Sioux City & Pacific, 
when these roads were 
assimilated by the North 
Western. He was re- 
tired under the pension 
rules of the company 
after being continuously 
in its service for over 
42 years. Mr. Crandon 
is a member of the board of trustees of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and has held the position of secretary of the board since 
1891. 





F. P. Crandon 


Operating 

Edwin H. Buhlman has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Erie, with office at Marion, Ohio. 

Albert M. Kelly has been appointed trainmaster of the Erie, 
at Jersey City, N. J., vice H. R. Cole, promoted. 

E. D. Cotterell has been appointed acting superintendent of 
car service of the Canadian Pacific Western Lines with office at 
Winnipeg, Man. 

C. E. McMullen has been appointed superintendent of the Rio 


Grande division of the Texas & Pacific at Big Spring, Texas, 
vice L. M. Dooley, who has been appointed superintendent of 
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transportation. R. B. Ayres, inspector of transportation at: Dal- 
las, has been appointed trainmaster of the Baird sub-division 
with office at Big Spring. 


W. P. McHugh has been appointed night trainmaster of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, vice H. L. Bur- 
lingame, deceased. 


C. H. Doorley, acting superintendent of the Gary division of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, has been appointed superintendent, 
to succeed John Kirk, deceased. 


John T. Jarvis, general inspector of dining cars for the Union 
Pacific Railroad, has been appointed general inspector of dining 
cars for the Union Pacific System. 


E. M. Wrenne, acting superintendent of transportation of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at Nashville, Tenn., has been 
appointed superintendent of transportation. 


M. J. McDonald, road foreman of equipment for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with office at Eldon, Iowa, has been 
appointed trainmaster with headquarters at the same place. 


E. A. Sollitt, acting superintendent of the Peru division of 
of the Wabash, has been appointed superintendent, vice James 
Sullivan, retired on a pension. Mr. Sollitt’s headquarters will 
continue to be at Peru, Ind. 


D. N. Bacot, trainmaster of the Seaboard Air Line at Ameri- 
cus, Ga., has been appointed superintendent of the East Carolina 
division, with headquarters at Charleston, S. C. This division 
comprises the lines of the Carolina, Atlantic & Western, which 
have been consolidated with the Seaboard Air Line. These lines 
are as follows: between Hamlet, N. C., and Charleston, S. C.; 
Poston and McBee; Hartsville and Sumter; Lydia and Timmons- 
ville; Georgetown and Lanes. 


Howard Elliott, chief clerk to the general manager of the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, and secretary to the road’s 
central safety and efficiency committee, has been appointed in- 
spector of transportation with office at Los Angeles, Cal. He will 
“closely observe the loading, packing, marking, bracing and 
movement of freight with a view to discovery and remedying 
the causes of freight claims,” and perform such other duties as 
may be assigned by the general manager. 


Carl D. Van Hecke, who has been appointed general manager 
of the Muscatine & Iowa City, entered railroad service with the 
Chicago & North Western in 1900, as a call boy. In 1905, he en- 
tered the service of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as secre- 
tary to the general manager, and in 1907 left to enter the employ 
of the Denver & Rio Grande. He returned to the Rock Island and 
held various positions in the general manager’s office until 1910, 
when he accepted a position with the Duntley Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. In the same year he returned to the Rock 
Island as contract clerk in the general manager’s office. In 1911 
he was made assistant chief clerk in the office of the second vice- 
president, which position he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. His headquarters are at Muscatine, Iowa. 


Thomas W. Hansell, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, at Sanford, Fla., as has already been 
announced in these columns, was born on January 20, 1871, at 
Nettleton, Miss., and was educated in the common schools. He 
began railway work in January, 1886 as station agent and tele- 
graph operator on the Mobile & Ohio. In the summer of the 
same year he went to the Memphis & Charleston as freight clerk 
and telegraph operator, and left that road later in the same year 
to go to the Louisville & Nashville as telegraph operator. He was 
subsequently promoted to train despatcher at Birmingham, Ala., 
on the same road, leaving that position in November, 1901. The 
following January he entered the service of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe as train despatcher at*Cleburne, Tex. From September, 
1902, to June, 1903, he was train despatcher at the City of Mexico, 
on the Mexico National, now a part of the National Railways of 
Mexico. Since June 28, 1903, he has been in the continuous serv- 
jce of the Plant System, and its successor, the Alantic Coast Line, 
consecutively as train despatcher at Montgomery, Ala., general 
yardmaster, foreman of engines, trainmaster, superintendent of 
terminals and assistant superintendent at various places. 


Traffic 


R. A. G. Barnes, traveling freight and passenger agent of 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Washington, N. C., has been ap- 
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pointed commercial agent at Wilson, N. C., and his former posi- 
tion has been abolished. J. D. Wright has been appointed com- 
mercial agent at Memphis, Tenn. 


John T. Wray, district freight solicitor of the Pennsylvania 
System at Atlanta, Ga., has been promoted to southern freight 
agent with office at Atlanta. 


George L. Leitner, traveling freight agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern at Chicago, Ill., has been appointed commercial 
agent, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


C. H. Stinson, general freight agent of the Wabash at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed freight traffic manager. H. E. 
Watts, assistant general freight agent at St. Louis, has been 
appointed general freight agent. 


E. M. Westervelt has been appointed real estate and industrial 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Lines West of the 
Missouri river, with office at Lincoln, Neb. J. A. Saxon has 
been appointed assistant real estate and industrial agent for the 
lines west of the Missouri river, with office also at Lincoln. 


John M. Cornatzar, general passenger agent of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, will have his office at St. Louis, Mo., instead of 
Memphis, Tenn., after January 1. A. P. Johnson, chief rate 
clerk in the passenger department at St. Louis, has been pro- 
moted to division passenger agent, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


O. S. Lewis, division freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, to succeed J. W. Allison, 
resigned to become a member of the Official Classification Com- 
mittee. Mr. Lewis’ headquarters will continue to be at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, his promotion having taken effect on December 1. 


William H. Johnson, general western agent of the Erie & 
Western Transportation Company, has been appointed manager 
of the Star Union Line, with office at Chicago, Ill. He was 
born at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on February 28, 1866, 
and began his career in 
1882 as a messenger boy 
for the Anchor Line in 
the same city. Wiaithin 
two years he was made 
paymaster and _ four 
years later chief clerk 
of the Buffalo office. 
In 1898 he became the 
Buffalo agent of the 
Anchor Line, and in 
1899 was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Con- 
necting Terminal Rail- 
road, owned by the 
Anchor Line. A little 
more than 10 years ago 
he was transferred to 
Chicago to become the 
general western agent 
of the line. He as- 
sumed his new respon- 
sibilities on December 1. 
Mr. Johnson was formerly president of the Chicago Lake Line 
Agents’ Association. 





W. H. Johnson 


Charles Carroll Graves, who has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Charleston, S. C., was born on April 8, 1873, at Somerset, 
Orange county, Va. He was educated at Locust Dale College 
and began railway work in March, 1893, on the Seaboard Air 
Line in the general auditor’s office. In October, 1900, he was 
transferred to the general freight agent’s office, and from March, 
1904, to July of the following year was traveling freight agent 
of the same road at Norfolk, Va. From August, 1905, to De- 
cember, 1909, he was chief clerk to general freight agent on the 
Virginian Railway, and from January, 1910, to the following 
June was traveling freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. From May to July, 1910, he was general freight and 
passenger agent of the Raleigh & Charleston at Marion, S. C. 
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In August, 1910, he was appointed traffic manager of the Caro- 
lina, Atlantic & Western at Hamlet, N. C., which position he 
held until the recent consolidation of that road with the Sea- 
board Air Line, when he was appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line, as above noted. 


Arthur Mackenzie, chief clerk to the first vice-president of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, effective December 1. Mr. Macken- 
zie entered railway serv- 
ice in 1888, with the 
Grand Trunk; in 1890 
he was employed by the 
Michigan Central at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in a cler- 
ical capacity, and in 
1892, entered the serv- 
ice of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, as a 
clerk in the commercial 
agent’s office at Buffalo. 
In 1894, he went to Chi- 
cago, Ill, to become a 
tariff clerk in the gen- 
eral freight office of the 
Santa Fe, and two years 
later went to Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., as a_ record 
clerk in the office of the 
superintendent of car 
service for the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chica- 
go & St. Louis. In the 
same year—1896—he re- 
moved to Rochester, N. Y., to become chief clerk to the divi- 
sion freight agent of the Lehigh Valley, and shortly after, he 
again went to Chicago, to become chief clerk to the general 
agent of the St. Louis & San Francisco. In 1897, he entered 
the employ of the Iowa Central as chief clerk to the assistant 
general freight agent at Peoria, Ill. In July, 1897, he returned 
to the service of the Santa Fe, as a stenographer in the general 
freight office at Chicago. He remained with this road until 
December 14, 1909, in the consecutive capacities of claim clerk, 
chief rate clerk, assistant chief clerk and chief clerk to the 
freight traffic manager. Since December 15, 1909, he has been 
chief clerk to the first vice-president of the Rock Island. His 
office will continue to be at Chicago. 





A. Mackenzie 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Charles K. Scott has been appointed supervisor of maintenance 
of way for the Erie with office at Huntington, Ind. 


L. C. Ord, assistant works manager, Angus car shops, Mon- 
treal, Que., of the Canadian Pacific, has been granted leave of 
absence to enter active service, as lieutenant in No. 1 overseas 
battery of the siege artillery, Canadian expeditionary force. 


J. J. McNeill, road foreman of engines for the Erie at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed supervisor of locomotive operation 
with office at Youngstown, Ohio, vice D. J. Madden promoted. 
Joseph Bluetge has been appointed road foreman of engines at 
Cleveland, to succeed Mr. McNeill. 


P. Coniff, superintendent of shops of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
at Mount Clare, Baltimore, Md., has been appointed special in- 
spector of the mechanical department, E. J. Brennan, division 
master mechanic, of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh at Du 
Bois, Pa., has been appointed superintendent of shops of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Glenwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F. J. Yonkers has been appointed road foreman of equipment 
for the Colorado division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Goodland, Kan., and J. W. Tenney 
has been appointed road foreman of equipment, with jurisdiction 
over that portion of the Missouri division west of Eldon, Iowa, 
with headquarters at Trenton, Mo., vice M. J. McDonald, pro- 
moted. 


Purchasing 


E. J. Alexander, second assistant to receiver, has been ap- 
pointed fuel agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, vice C. G. 
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Hall, resigned to become secretary of the Northern Indiana Coal 
Trade Bureau, effective December 15. 


A. S. Brown has been appointed storekeeper of the Salt 
Lake & Ogden with office at Salt Lake City, Utah, vice W. H. 
Bliss, resigned. 


OBITUARY 


Edward Rathbone Bacon, vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, with headquarters at New York, died on 
December 2, in the John Hopkins University Hospital at Balti- 
more, Md., following an 
operation for appendi- 
citis. Mr. Bacon was 
born on November 22, 
1846, at New York, and 
was educated at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exet- 
er, N. H. In November, 
1869, he was admitted to 
the bar at Buffalo, N. 
Y., and for 18 years 
was counsel for differ- 
ent railroad companies. 
In 1881 he was _ vice- 
president of the Cincin- 
nati, Washington & Bal- 
timore, now a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western. He served as 
president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwest- 
ern Railway and the re- 
organized road, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio South- 
western Railroad, from 
its organization to 1902, and since that time was vice-president 
of the same road. He was one of the reorganizers of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and was one of its directors, also a director of the 
Kansas City Southern and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 





E. R. Bacon 


Henry C. Diehl, at one time general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, died at Montclair, N. J., on De- 
cember 8 at the age of 73. 


Ariel B. Copley, assistant general manager, Third district, of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, died at Mitchellville, Lowa, 
on November 27. Mr. Copley was born at Geneseo, IIl.,. on 
November 10, 1862. He 
attended the public 
schools for two years at 


Geneseo, and for 13 
years at Mitchellville, 
Iowa. At the age of 19 


he entered railway serv- 
ice as a messenger for 
the Rock Island, and re- 
mained in that capacity 
until 1886. From 1886 to 
1893, he was brakeman 
and conductor on the 
Iowa division of the 
Rock Island. In 1893 
he was appointed yard- 
master of the same rail- 
road at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and continued in 
that position for ten 
years. In 1903 he was 
appointed trainmaster, 
with headquarters at 
Estherville, Iowa, and in 
1904 was transferred in 
the same capacity to the East Iowa division. In 1905 he was 
transferred to the Colorado division, and in 1906 was promoted 
to superintendent, with office at Kansas City, Mo. In 1907 he 
went to Haileyville, Okla. as superintendent, and in 1909 be- 
came superintendent, with office at Little Rock, Ark. On July 
1, 1914, he was promoted to assistant general manager of the 
third district of the Rock Island, with headquarters at El Reno, 


Oklahoma. 





A. B. Copley 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE PULLMAN RAILROAD is inquiring for one switching loco- 
motive. 


THE FarrcHILD & NORTHEASTERN has issued an inquiry for one 
Prairie type locomotive. 


Tue INLAND STEEL CompPANY is inquiring for prices on 5 
switching locomotives. 


THE IRonTON RAILRoaD has ordered one eight-wheel switching 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Lenicnh & Hupson River recently placed an order with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 4 Mikado locomotives. 


THE AKron & BARBERTON Bett RAILRoAD has ordered one 
Mogul type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO is inquiring for 
prices on two Mountain type locomotives and 4 Consolidation 
locomotives. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TuBE Company has ordered one 
four-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


WortH BrotHers Company, Coatesville, Pa., has ordered 
3 four-wheel switching locomotives from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


THE Erte, reported in the Railway Age Gazette of November 
12 as being in the market for 10 Pacific type locomotives, has 
ordered these locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 


THe Norrork & WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age Ga- 
zette of October 1 as being in the market for 10 Mountain type 
locomotives, is building 8 locomotives of this type in its Roanoke 
shops. 


THE MoNONGAHELA RaiLway has ordered six superheater Con- 
solidation locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will have 22% by 30-in. cylinders, 51-in. driv- 
ing wheels and a total weight in working order of 200,000 Ib. 


THE Sotvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has ordered 
one superheater six-wheel switching locomotive from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have 21 by 26- 
in. cylinders, 51-in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 
order of 156,000 Ib. 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of October 22 as having ordered 10 Mikado locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has increased the order to 20 
locomotives. Like the former 10 engines the additional locomo- 
tives will be equipped with superheaters and with Street 
stokers. 


THe CINnciInNaTI, INDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN, reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 26 as inquiring for 5 ten- 
wheel locomotives has ordered 6 superheater ten-wheel locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company. These locomo- 
tives will have 21 by 28-in. cylinders, 69-in. driving wheels and a 
total weight in working order of 194,000 Ib. 


THE LAKE Supertor & IsHPEMING has ordered 4 Consolida- 
tion locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, one of 
which will be used on the Munsing, Marquette & Southeastern. 
The engines will have 26-in. by 30-in. cylinders, a weight on the 
driving wheels of 240,000 Ib., a weight on the trucks of 30,000 Ib., 
and a total weight of 270,000 lb. Cardwell friction draft gear 
has been specified for the tenders. 


Tue Detroir TERMINAL has ordered two superheater six-wheel 
switching locomotives and one superheater eight-wheel switching 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. The six- 
wheel locomotives will have 21 by 26-in. cylinders, 57-in. driving 
wheels and a total weight in working order of 172,000 Ib.; and 
the eight-wheel locomotive will have 25 by 30-in. cylinders, 58-in. 
driving wheels and a tetal weight in working order of 240,000 Ib. 
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FREIGHT .CARS 


Tue GRAND TRUNK will repair 1,500 steel freight cars. 


Tue CuHicaco GREAT WESTERN is inquiring for 500 40-ton box 
cars. 


Tue Denver & Rio GRANDE has revived its inquiry for 1,000 
box cars. 


Tue LenicH & New ENGcLanp is in the market for 550 hopper 
and 200 flat cars. 


Tue Ray ConsoLipATED CoprpeR CoMPANY is in the market for 
20 dump cars. 


Tue Coat & Coke Raitway is contemplating the purchase 
of 1,500 coal cars. 


Tue New Jersey Zinc Company, New York, is in the market 
for 40 hopper cars. 


Tue Unitep STATES GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, is asking bids on 50 dump cars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap has revived its inquiry for 6,000 
freight cars for the Lines East of Pittsburgh. 


THE Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered 250 cre cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


THE ILit1nors CENTRAL has ordered 40 air dump cars from 
the Western Wheeled Scraper Company. 


THe AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE COMPANY is reported to 
have ordered 6 tank cars from the German-American Car Com- 
pany. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE reported in the Railway 
Age Gazetie of December 3 as inquiring for 25 concentrate cars 
has ordered these cars from the Pullman Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Lines West have ordered 1,000 110,000 
ton capacity gondola cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company, and 1,150 of the same type from the Haskell & Barker 
Car Company. 


Tue NATIONAL RaAtLways oF Mexico are understood to be con- 
templating the purchase of a large number of cars. The finances 
of the company are such that it may be necessary to purchase 
second-hand equipment. 


THE CANADIAN PaciFic reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of November 26 as being about to build 250 refrigerator cars in 
its shops at Montreal, is also planning to build 800 box cars in 
its own shops. ; 


THE New York, OntARIO & WESTERN, reported in the Railway 
Age Gazette of November 12 as contemplating the purchase of 
500 freight cars, has issued inquiries for 450 50-ton coal cars 
and 100 low side gondola cars. 


THE Erte has ordered 500 55-ton drop end steel underframe 
gondolas from the American Car & Foundry Company and 1,000 
50-ton triple hopper gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 


THe New York, New Haven & Harrtrord, reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 12 as being in the market 
for 20 milk and 50 refrigerator cars, is also understood to be 
contemplating the purchase of 500 coal cars. 


THE DututH & Iron RANGE, reported in last week’s issue as 
having ordered 250 50-ton ore cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company, has also ordered 500 50-ton ore cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Company and will soon place an order for 
100 30-ton all-steel flat cars. 


THE ImpeR1AL Ort Company, L7p., will assemble in its own 
shops at Sarnia, Ont., during 1916, 200 single compartment, 15 
two compartment and 20 three compartment tank cars, the bodies 
and trucks being purchased from the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company and the National Steel Car Company and the tanks 
being made by the company itself at Sarnia. 





PASSENGER CARS 


7 THe New York CentTRAL has issued inquiries for 30 to 60 
70-ft. coaches. 
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Tue LenicH VALLEY has ordered 2 dining cars from the Pull- 
man Company. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Onto has issued inquiries for 12 express 
cars and 6 coaches. 


Tue GREAT WESTERN Rartway has ordered one 60-ft. all-steel 
postal car from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 10 
express cars from the Pullman Company. 


THe New York Municipal, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of November 26 as being about to order an additional 
100 subway cars for its Sea Beach Line, has issued inquiries 
for these cars. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD was reported in last week’s issue 
of the. Railway Age Gazette as having ordered 12 combination 
baggage and mail cars and 6 dining cars from the Pullman Com- 
pany. These cars are for the Lines West of Pittsburgh which 
have also ordered 22 coaches and 7 passenger and baggage cars 
from the Pullman Company and 24 baggage cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Company. Of the 12 baggage and mail cars 
ordered of the Pullman Company, 4 are for the Vandalia. The 
latter will also receive 3 of the passenger and baggage cars 
ordered from the Pressed Steel Car Company and 4 of the 
baggage cars ordered from the Standard Steel Car Company. 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Missouri Paciric is reported to have ordered 25,000 tons 
of rails. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts is inquiring for prices 
on 5,000 to 10,000 tons of rails. 


THE INTERBOROUGH RApiIp TRANSIT is in the market for 4,500 
tons of running rails and*3,000 tons of contact rails. 


Tue Sr. Louis & SAN Francisco has ordered 43,000 tons of 
rails from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered 5,000 tons of 
bridge material from the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Lines West have ordered 650 tons of 
steel from the Hanke Iron Works for miscellaneous steel work 
on the new freight house at Chicago, IIl, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RaAILroAD has ordered 600 tons of steel 
from the Lackawanna Bridge Company for use in connection 
with the company’s Chestnut Hill electrification. 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


THE Fort SmitH & WESTERN is reported to be preparing plans 
for the equipment of car and machine shops at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


SIGNALING 


THE WasBASH Raitway plans during the coming year to install 
automatic block signals on 43 miles of its road, single track. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN plans during the coming year 
to put in an electric interlocking plant at Deering, IIll., of 44 
levers. This is at the crossing of the Chicago river. Another 
electric interlocking of 100 working levers is to be put in at 
Washington street, Milwaukee, to take the place of two me- 
chanical interlockings. 


THe Norrotk & WeEsTERN plans during the coming year to in- 
stall automatic block signals on 62 miles of line, as follows: 
On the new line now under construction between Burkeville, 
Va., and Pamplin, 37 miles; and on lines now operated under 
the manual block system, 25 miles, as follows: Poe to Jack, 
Jack to Church Road, Pepper to Belspring and Pembroke to 
Ripplemead. The company proposes also to install four elec- 
tric interlocking plants; Burkeville, Va. 15 working levers, 
A. C.; Pamlin, Va., 33 working levers, a. c.; Jack, Va. 19 
working levers, a. c., and Low Grade Tunnel, Va., 26 work- 
ing levers, p. c. At City Point, Va., an electro-mechanical 
plant is to be installed, 11 mechanical and 5 electric levers. 
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Clifton H. Whall, senior member of C. H. Whall Company, 
Boston, Mass., died at Atlantic, Mass., on December 2, 


Henry C. Kloos, of the electrical staff of the Pullman Com- 
Boston, Mass., died at Atlantic, Mass., on December 2. 


The American Steel Foundries have taken over the Elliott 
brake beam safety hanger hitherto made by the Elliott Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

Leon S. Moisséiff, until recently chief of the division of 
design of the department of bridges of New York City, has 
opened an office for the practice of consulting civil engineering 
at 69 Wall street, New York. 


Edward N. Lake, formerly in charge of the Chicago office of 
the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, has become a 
partner in the Krehbiel Company, engineers and contractors, 
with offices in the Marquette building, Chicago. 


A new corporation has been formed with a capital of $5,000,000, 
half of which will be preferred and half common stock, to take 
over the business and property of the New York State Steel 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., recently acquired by William H. Don- 
ner, president of the Cambria Steel Company, for $2,750,000. 
The new company will be known as the Donner Steel Company, 
and its directors will be Harry Yates, Frederick Slee and Ralph 
S. Kent, all of Buffalo. 


Interests headed by R. B. Phillips, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the American Steam Gage & Valve Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., have purchased the National Acme Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, O., and the Windsor Machine 
Company, Winsdor, Vt., two of the largest manufacturers of 
spindle automatic screw machines in the country. It is under- 
stood that a new company will be organized under the name 
of the Phillips Corporation to take over these two companies, 
the American Steam Gage & Valve Manufacturing Co. and the 
R. B. Phillips Manufacturing Co. of Worcester and Lowell, Mass. 


J. Leonard Replogle, who recently acquired a large interest in 
the Cambria Steel Company, held a conference at Johnstown, 
Pa., on Wednesday last with persons representing the plans 
and shares of the company. The conference was called by Mr. 
Replogle to consider a proposition made by him to the stock- 
holders asking for an option on the shares at $80. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Replogle is promoting a plan for a merger of a 
number of independent steel companies, including the Cambria 
and Lackawanna Steel Companies, the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Company, the Youngstown Steel & Tube Company and 
either the Inland or the Iroquois Steel Company. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Cambria Steel 
Company recently held in Philadelphia, Herbert F. Black of Pitts- 
burgh, J. Leonard Replogle of New York and Arthur E. New- 
bold of the firm of Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, were elected 
directors succeeding Samuel T. Bodine, Theodore N. Ely and 
Childs Frick, son of Henry C. Frick. Mr. Replogle is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of sales of the American Vanadium 
Company. Mr. Black is special agent of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany and in charge of the buying and distribution of ore, coal, 
scrap and supplies. Messrs. Replogle and Newbold have been 
made members of the executive committee. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company announces the following 
changes in its organization, effective December 1: N. S. Reeder 
has been elected vice-president with headquarters at New York. 
J. B. Rider has been elected vice-president with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and will continue to perform the duties of gen- 
eral manager in charge of operations. J. F. MacEnulty, formerly 
general sales manager, has been elected second vice-president 
with headquarters at New York. C. E. Postlethwaite, formerly 
manager of sales, central district, at Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany and the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company with head- 
quarters at New York. H. F. Hoffstet has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales of the central district with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Antuony & NorTHERN.—Work on the extension of this road 
is now under way between Trousdale, Kan., and Kinsley, 24 
miles, also on a line between Trousdale and Larned, 24 miles. 
Frank Thompson Byers is the contractor. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The Lake Erie & Northern, which is 
an electric line, leased to the Canadian Pacific, laid 31.4 miles 
of track during 1915. The line is now completed between 
Galt, Ont., and Port Dover, 53 miles. 


CAROLINA, GREENEVILLE & NorTHERN (ELectric).—This com- 
pany which plans to build a line from Bristol, Tenn., west to 
Kingsport, thence southwest via Newport and Sevierville to 
Knoxville, about 140 miles, has sold bonds, it is said, to secure 
funds to build the line and to buy equipment. A contract for some 
of the work was let in July to A. H. Jacoby, Greeneville, Tenn. 
It is understood that construction work will be started soon. H. 
S. Reed, president, Los Angeles, Cal.; F. A. H. Kelley, chief 
engineer, Greeneville, Tenn. (July 2, p. 38.) 


Cincinnati, Hamitton & Dayton.—Ferguson & Edmonson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have been awarded a contract for double-track- 
ing between Dayton, Ohio, and Cincinnati. 


East St. Louts & SuspursaAn.—This company has projected 
an extension from Alton, Ill, to the state insane asylum, one 
mile. 


EpMontTon, DuNvEGAN & BritisH CoLuMBIA.—Grading work on 
the Grand Prairie branch building from Spirit river, Alta., south 
to Grand Prairie City, 50 miles, is about finished. The com- 
pany does not expect to start track laying on the branch until 
next year. 


Fort Smitu, Poteau & WESTERN.—This company, which oper- 
ates a three-mile line from Poteau, Okla, to Wittiville, has 
projected an extension from Poteau south for ten miles. 


Grasse River.—This company which operates a line from 
Childwold, N. Y., to Cranberry Lake, 15 miles, is owned by 
the Emporium Forestry Company, Conifer, N. Y. The com- 
pany is building a line from Cranberry Lake towards the Car- 
thage & Adirondack branch of the New York Central, on which 
track has been laid for one mile. The line may eventually be 
extended to connect with the New York Central at a point be- 
tween Benson Mines and Newton Falls. Construction work has 
been suspended until next spring. 


GREEN Bay & Eastern.—This company has been incorporated 
to construct a railway from Green Bay, Wis., through Manitowoc 
to Sheboygan, a distance of 70 miles. Charles Frazier and Rude 
Stockinger, Manitowoc, are among the incorporators. Capital 
stock, $50,000. 


Gutr, Frorma & ALaBAMA.—This company has surveys com- 
pleted for an extension from Kimbrough, Ala., north to Jasper, 
158 miles. (September 3, p. 448.) 


Gur & Interstate.—The L. J. Smith Construction Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been awarded the contract for the re- 
construction of 23 miles of this road which was destroyed by 
the recent Galveston (Tex.) flood. 


HENRYETTA, OKLAHOMA & WESTERN (ELEctTRIC).—This railroad 
is beoing built from Henryetta, Okla., through Dewar, to Kusa, 
with a branch north to Colton and Pleasant Valley, and from 
Henryetta to Creek mines, making a total of 10 miles. The 
grading contract has been let to Ally Brothers, but the contract 
for track laying has not yet been awarded. The maximum grade 
will be about 2 per cent.; approximately 8,000 cu. yd. of ma- 
terial are being handled per mile. One bridge and one viaduct 
will be built. W. T. Croslen, president, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JeFrFERSON & NoRTHWESTERN.—This company which operates 
a line from Jefferson, Tex., to Camp, 31 miles, and a branch to 
Linden, 5.5 miles, has amended its charter to provide for build- 
ing an extension from the present northern terminus to Kil- 
dare, where connection is to be made with the Texas & Pacific. 
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It is announced that construction work on the proposed exten- 
sion will be started as soon as the survey is finished. 


INTERBOROUGH Rapip TrRANsit.—This company during 1915 
laid 2.58 miles of track which was put in operation in June, 1915, 
on the Queensboro subway, which is 1.47 miles long. On the 
Manhattan division elevated line 15.38 miles of track was added 
which has not yet been put in operation. 


KaNAwHA, GLEN JEAN & EAsTERN.—This company is making 
surveys to build an extension from Tamroy, W. Va., south to 
Beckley, 8.05 miles. (June 4, p. 1181.) 


Kansas & OKLAHOMA SOUTHERN.—This company, which was 
organized to build a line from Caney, Kan., to Vinita, Okla., 61 
miles, is now making active preparations for resuming construc- 
tion work. About 35 miles of the line has been graded and is 
ready for track laying. There has been spent about $320,000 
for the right of way and for grading the line, also for grading 
the terminals in the city of Caney. The company is preparing 
for another trusteeship, also an issue of $2,000,000 of bonds, and 
expects to use the proceeds to finish work on the 61 miles of rail- 
way. S. M. Porter, president, Caney, Kan.; B. J. Dalton, chief 
engineer, Lawrence. 


LAKE Erte, FRANKLIN & CLARION.—This company is building 
with its own forces a line from a point near Coleman’s spur, 
Pa., to Reed Mine, 1.5 miles. 


LAKE Erie & NortTuern.—See Canadian Pacific. 


LouistANA & ARKANSAS.—This company has projected an ex- 
tension from Wildsville Junction, La., to Vidalia, 22.59 miles. 
This company now operates a line from Hope, Ark., southeast to 
Alexandria, La., with a branch from Packton east to Wildsville 
Junction, and another branch from Minden west to Shreveport, 
in all about 278 miles. 


Marin & Temple INTERURBAN.—Organized in Texas with 
office at Marlin, to build an interurban electric railway between 
Marlin and Temple, about 30 miles. A survey for the proposed 
line was made recently, and arrangements for the construc- 
tion work are about completed. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts.—An officer writes re- 
garding the report that an extension is to be built from Centre- 
ville, Tenn., to Totty’s Bend, about five miles, that this refers to 
an old track which has not been in use for a number of years. 
This track has been rebuilt recently. 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.—This company has pro- 
jected extensions of first track at various points aggregat- 
ing 1.48 miles, and has also projected extensions of second, 
third and fourth track aggregating 69 miles. 


New York Susways.—Booth & Flynn, Ltd., New York, sub- 
mitted the lowest bid at $6,631,000 for the construction of the 
tunnel under the East river between Fourteenth street, in the 
borough of Manhattan, to North Seventh street in the borough 
of Brooklyn. (Nov. 19, p. 986.) 


Paciric Erectric.—This company during 1915 built new main 
track from Arlington, Cal., to Corona, 7.77 miles, and short ex- 
tensions at Highland and at Riverside, in all 8.51 miles. Work 
is now under way on an extension to Hawthorne, 4.77 miles. 
This company also laid 2.03 miles of second track during 1915. 


PHILADELPHIA Roaps.—The lowest bid for building the founda- 
tions of the Frankford Elevated line from Unity street to Dyre 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., was submitted by Edwin H. Vare, 
Philadelphia. He offered to do the work for $17,700. (Nov. 26, 
p. 1032.) 


Raprorp-WILLIs SoUTHERN.—Grading work is now under way 
on the line to be built from Radford, Va., southeast to Willis, 
about 25 miles. J. L. Vaughan, president, Shawsville, Va. (July 
9, p. 81.) 


RaHWAY VALLEY.—This company, which operates a line from 
Roselle, N. J., to Summit, 8.8 miles, is building a three-mile ex- 
tension. Grading work is in progress, also masonry work on the 
extension. The construction work is being carried out by the 
company’s forces. (November 12, p. 923.) 


RICHMOND, RAPPAHANNOCK & NorTHERN.—Contracts are tc b> 
let on December 13, it is said, to build from West Point, Va., 
northeast to Urbanna, 17 miles: (Aug. 20, p. 369.) 


Rosy & NorTHERN.—Surveys are now being made by this 
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company for an extension to be built from Roby, Tex., to Longs- 
worth, 7 miles. 


San Dieco & ArizonA.—Work is now under way on a sec- 
tion from Campo, which is on the international boundary be- 
tween the United States and Mexico to a point two miles east 
of Campo. Contract let to Robert Sherer & Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. Surveys have already been made to build from’ a point 
two miles east of Campo to Corriso Pass, Cal., 36 miles. 


SAVANNAH & SouTHERN.—This company, which now oper- 
ates a line from Lanier, Ga., south to Willie, 12.6 miles, plans 
to build an extension from Willie, southwest to Glenville, about 
16 miles. 


SouTHERN NEw EncLAND.—This company, building a line from 
Palmer, Mass., southeastward to Providence, to give the Grand 
Trunk a line into Rhode Island, has petitioned the Massachu- 
setts legislature to extend the time within which the road must 
be completed. Its time expires August 3, 1916, and President 
Edward C. Smith says the work cannot be finished by that date. 
(April 30, p. 955.) 


St. Louts & SAN Francisco.—This road has awarded a con- 
tract to the J. W. Murray Contracting Company; Kansas City, 
Mo., for 4,000 ft. of revetment work on the Red river, above 
Arthur City, Tex. 


Tampico & PANuco VALLEY.—This company has work under 
way on an extension from Panuco, Mexico, to El Higo, 25 
miles. The work is being carried out by company forces. 


Tucson, Cornetia & Gita Benp.—Work is now under way 
from mile post 35 to mile post 44, Ajo, Ariz., 9 miles. This is 
the last section to complete the line from Gila Bend south to 
Ajo. J. H. Maxey, Gila Bend, Ariz., has contracts for grading, 
bridges and tracklaying. R. H. Jones, chief engineer, Warren, 
Ariz. (August 13, p. 301.) 


YANKTON & NorTHERN.—This company has been organized for 
the purpose of constructing a railway from Yankton, S. D., north 
through Turner county, through Salem, McCook county, and 
through Lake county to Lake Preston, Kingsbury county; thence 
northeast through Hamlin county to Watertown, S. D. Grading 
work has been deferred until the spring of 1916. President, E. S. 
Johnson, and secretary, D. M. Finnegan, Yankton, S. D. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


ASHLAND, Wis.—The Chicago & North Western is about to let 
a contract for the extension of two coaling docks. Fifty-six 
pockets will be added to one dock and 44 to the other, adding 
23,000 tons to their present combined storage capacity of 107,000 
tons. The docks are timber structures of modern type and both 
carry four tracks. The improvement will cost about $300,000. 


Cowan, Tenn.—The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is 
making extensive improvements on the Chattanooga division. 
Considerable enlargement of the facilities at Cowan have been 
authorized, and grading work has been started for new yards 
at Cowan. The capacity of the old yards has been increased 
to 100 cars, and grading is under way for laying additional 
tracks to bring the capacity of the yards up to 275 cars. Work 
has been started on a new automatic coaling station which will 
serve engines on three tracks. The coaling station will be 
operated by electricity, and the chutes will later be extended so 
that four tracks may be served. The company contemplates 
improvements on about two miles of track just north of the 
new yards to reduce the grade from 1 per cent to one-half of 
1 per cent. This work will involve a cut of 14 ft. through the 
hill just north of Cowan and making an 18-ft. fill further north. 


Datias, Tex.—The Union Terminal Company has secured 
building permits from the city for the following buildings, 
which will represent a total investment of $102,675, divided as 
follows: engine house, $42,000; turntable, $12,000; central power 
house, $8,500; boiler house, $10,000; two service buildings, $6,600; 
oil delivery tank, $1,000; engine supply house, $1,200; double 
tool house, $500; single tool house, $350; water tank, $5,500; 
sand house, $725; coaling dock, $1,800; ice house, $500; toilet 
building, $1,000; hose reel house, $100; north signal tower, 
$4,000; south signal tower, $3,500; oil pump, $3,000; blow-off 
boxes, $400. 


DyersspurG, TENN.—The Illinois Central is asking for bids on 
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the construction of a frame 4-stall, 100-ft. roundhouse, to cost 
about $10,000. Adjoining buildings for storage, tool and locker 
purposes are also contemplated. | 


Jortin, Mo.—The Horton Construction Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., has received a contract for the erection of a reinforced 
concrete viaduct, to cost approximately $19,000, The structure 
will have a 24-ft. roadway and will be paved with wood blocks. 
The cost will be borne jointly by the city and the Joplin Union 
Depot Company. 


Reapinc, Pa.—The Philadelphia & Reading has given con- 
tracts.to John Donahoe, Mahanoy City, Pa., to build an over- 
head bridge carrying Fourth street to consist of one 33-ft. 6-in. 
span, also to build an overhead bridge carrying Schuykill avenue 
to consist of one 28-ft. span and two 17-ft. 6-in. spans on the 
Lebanon Valley branch of the Philadelphia & Reading. These 
bridges are to be of concrete steel construction. 


Two Harsors, Minn.—The Duluth & Iron Range will soon be- 
gin the construction of an ore dock to have 228 pockets, a total 
capacity of 68,400 tons and a total length from the innermost 
pocket to the extremity of the dock of 1,368 ft. The structure 
will carry four tracks and will be built of steel to rest on a con- 
crete foundation. Concrete pocket linings have also been speci- 
fied. The road has ordered 650 tons of steel from the American 
Bridge Company for ore spouts. 


Visaia, CaL.—E. E. Etherton, Monadnock building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been awarded a contract by the Southern Pacific 
for the construction of a passenger depot, to cost about $43,000. 


Yankton, S. D.—The Yankton County Bridge Company will 
build a combination wagon and railroad bridge across the Mis- 
souri river, to have a total length of about 1,600 ft. and an 
average length between piers of 350 ft. The piers will extend 
about 80 ft. to hard pan. Construction work will not begin until 
the spring of 1916. E. A. Bruce, Yankton, S. D. 


A Goop Exampite.—The American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers sets a good example to all the other railway asso- 
ciations. We refer to the resolution looking to the elimination 
of the usual addresses of welcome by state and city officers and 
the curtailment of entertainment features. The perfunctory ad- 
dress of welcome and the social feature can be classed together 
only in that they take up time and attention. Beyond this point, 
they appear as entirely different things. The social feature is 
everywhere a wholesome prompting of nature, and the conven- 
tions can time it so it will not interfere with their work proper. 
The address of welcome by the mayor is under no such control. 
Being an official personage, compels recognition but does not 
make an entertaining speaker of aman. The Governor must also 
be invited to speak, and here hope is again blasted because when 
the curtain rises we usually find that His Excellency a few days 
ago caught a bad cold and that his Cheap Clerk has been sent to 
deliver the welcome on the part of the State. And thus the 
average convention is in for a waste of the best part, if not all, 
of its first morning session. An opening prayer by a local 
minister is sufficient. If the Lord is with us, and the hotels don’t 
run up their rates on us, there is no need of the mayor and the 
Governor. And, is it a certainty that these events afford much 
enjoyment to the governors and mayors? Not if they are asked 
to be on hand promptly at 10 o’clock, and have to wait till 10:30 
or 11 for the convention to be called to order. . . . —Railroad 


Herald. 


EnciisH Rartway Cierks’ Bonus.—The Railway Clerks’ As- 
sociation announces that practically all the large railway com- 
panies and a number of the lesser ones in England and Scot- 
land have now granted additional war increases to their male 
clerical staffs, bringing total war bonus up to 5s. ($1.25). The 
new concessions are on the same scales as those recently granted 
to railwaymen. Men receiving a 3s. (75 cents) bonus obtain 
an extra 2s. (50 cents), and those in receipt of 2s. just now 
are granted an additional 3s. Clerks below 18 years of age 
have their bonus increased to 2s. 6d. (38 cents). All the Scottish 
companies have also granted the bonus to their permanent women 
employees, while the London & North-Western and Great West- 
tern Companies have given an additional 1s. to those women 
previously in receipt of bonuses. None of the Irish railway 
companies has so far seen its way, owing to financial considera- 
tions, to make an additional grant at the present time. 
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BattimoreE & Ounto.—The Ohio Public Utilities Commission has 
given its approval to the issue of $60,000,000 refunding and 
general mortgage 5 per cent bonds which were recently sold by 
the Baltimore & Ohio subject to the approval of state com- 
missions having jurisdiction over the Baltimore & Ohio. 


BurraLto & SuSQUEHANNA.—The bondholders’ committee, which 
bought the Buffalo & Susquehanna at the foreclosure sale, 
has resold the property to Charles A. Finnegan of Buffalo, 
Theodore Hofeller of Buffalo, and A. Weber of Louisville, 
Ky. The price is said to be $800,000. The road is now being 
operated and the purchasers are quoted as saying that they 
expect to be able to continue its operation at a profit. The 
company has trackage rights only into Buffalo, but owns 2,500 
ft. of dock front and about 25 acres on the lake front. 


IpAHO SoUTHERN.—The Commercial & Financial Chronicle says 
that this road, running from Gooding, Idaho, to Jerome, 24 
miles, has been placed in the hands of D. C. McWalkers as 
receiver. 

Mississipp1, Hitt Ciry & WestTerRN.—This road was recently 
sold at auction for $200,000 to representatives of the Armour 
interests. The road runs from Hill City, Minn., to Swan 
river, on the Great Northern, 18 miles. 


Missourr Paciric.—Receiver B. F. Bush, of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, has been authorized by the United States District court 
in charge of the receivership, to institute suit against George 
J. Gould for the recovery of valuable real estate in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Louis and Mt. Pleasant, Mo., title to which 
it is alleged had been vested in Gould as trustee for the rail- 
road and which he had refused to turn over to the road. 


New York CentraLt.—General mortgage bonds of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis to the amount of $4,000,000, 
owned by the New York Central, have been sold to J. P. 
Morgan & Company. These bonds came into the treasury 
of the New York Central in connection with the consoli- 
dation of the Central and the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern. 


RutTLAND RarLroap.—See an item in Court News in regard to 
the dismissal of the suit against the directors and former 
directors. 


St. Louts & San FrANcisco.—The syndicate which is to under- 
write the reorganization plan of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
is understood to include Speyer & Co., J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., the Guaranty Trust Company, all of New York, and Lee, 
Higginson & Co., Boston. 


St. Louis & SAn Francisco.—In the testimony presented to the 
Missouri Public Service Commission in the effort which is 
being made to obtain their consent to the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco reorganization plan, Frederick Strauss, a member of the 
firm of J. & W. Seligman & Co., New York, testified that B. F. 
Yoakum, formerly chairman of the board of directors of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, had asked to be given the chairman- 
ship of the executive committee or a place on the voting trust 
committee of the reorganized company, but the bondholders 
and bankers under whom the reorganization is being carried 
out refused to grant this request. 


WaABASH-PItTTsBURGH TERMINAL.—It is understood that about 
$4,000,000 of the $9,000,000 that was to be raised under the 
reorganization plan has been subscribed for by the first mort- 
gage bondholders on whom an assessment was made of $300 
per $1,000 bond. A syndicate has been formed, headed by 
Sutro Brothers & Co. and H. P. Goldschmidt, to underwrite 
the remaining $5,000,000. 


Larce Receipts oF CusBaAN Ores.—In three days last week 
five ore vessels from Cuba arrived and were unloaded at the 
dock of the Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md., set- 
ting a new record. The total amounted to 29,500 tons. Part was 
reshipped to the Steelton plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany.—From the Iron Age of December 2. 















[ADVERTISEMENT] 


ANNUAL REPORT 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1915 


PortsMoutTH, VA., October 28th, 1915. 
To the Stockholders of the Seaboard Air Line Railway: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the operations 
of the property for the year ended June 30, 1915: 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1915. 


1915 1914 Decrease — 
ee ee $21,280,462.79 $25,420,503.24 $4,140,040.45 
Operating Expenses and 

MED hates a's cia ee em aepraice 15,984,781.03  18,462,705.92  2,477,924.89 





Net Operating Revenue 
(after Taxes) 


Py pes $5,295,681.76  $6,957,797.32 $1,662,115.56 
Uncollectible Railway Rev- 

















GUS Save ancte carr seb es 8,902.94 Lieabaasare 8,902.947 
Operating Income ......... $5,286,778.82  $6,957,797.32 $1,671,018.50 
Other TMCOME ois vvc cscs 9227.69 298,996.38 49,231.317 
Hire of Equipment........ (Cr.)85,616.97 (Dr.) 266,223.68 351,840.65 
cOie TACO seis ccecen ss $5,720,623.48  $6,990,570.02 $1,269,946.54 
Rents and Other Charges.. 200,735.63 172,418.35 28,317.28¢ 
Applicable to Interest...... $5,519,887.85  $6,818,151.67 $1,298,263.82 
Fixed Interest Charges.... 3,928,255.49 3,893,935.91 34,319.58} 
NMI air acc aeons senate $1,591,632.36  $2,924,215.76 $1,332,583.40 
Full 5% Interest on Adjust- 

ment (Income) Bonds... 1,250,000.00 1,250,000.00 
DOE AEOMNE aca det avwos se $341,632.36  $1,674,215.76 $1,332,583.40 








+ Increase. 

Notrr.—Revenue and Expense figures for the year 1914 have been revised 
for comparative purposes to agree with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s classification effective July 1, 1914. 

The Gross Revenue decreased 16.29 per cent., Operating Expenses de- 
creased 14.55 per cent., Taxes increased 6.33 per cent., Operating Ex- 
penses and Taxes decreased 13.42 per cent., and Operating Income de- 
creased 24.02 per cent. 

The Operating Expenses, exclusive of Taxes, were 70.12 per cent. of 
the Gross Revenue, as compared with 68.70 per cent. the previous year; 
and including Taxes, 75.11 per cent. of Gross Revenue as compared with 
72.63 per cent. for the preceding year. 

MILEAGE OPERATED : 
The mileage of the Seaboard Air Line Railway in operation on 


WE OD LORE, GRE. ooo) cuaea dete ES SAC TEC ODELER REIT CA ha hees 3,097.55 
Extensions, etc., constructed during the year as detailed on 

Tg eS mor errr rere rer ere ger AP rrr ee eer 26. 
Rees BT Track TOME UP) i cciek carder cede cape acersaens 6 -82 25.59 
teres im ONbcatiOn: FURS 30; WOIS sn soc sa setae tipeesier 3,123.14 

Made up as follows: 


MILEAGE OWNED 
The owned mileage of the Seaboard Air Line Railway and 


DFRHCHES OF FUGE SOC, THEE, WSs 6 scion d ieewecesewvanvecsases 3,021.83 
Extensions, etc., constructed during the year............. 26.41 ‘ 
Eee eee Traces THO Ooo 06 e645 va 8 derek eNO Hee ae .82 25.59 
Mileage Owsied June 30h, 1915s o5 cdc cc cies sds Jee es's 00> 3,047.42 

LEASED LINES 
reece. Tals 00 ROORG CRs 615 5 ois wens aaeasexedeeeteenes 57.65 
TRACKAGE 

Peele, an. 06 ROMO COR. 4655.0 china is 090% 6 eleccreae ns 3.00 

me, n. C.. OW mavens, Ni 6.6.6 tees POR A eee 2.40 

ee a Sea rr ee EP GO OE eee .07 

Freight Yard Jct., Birmingham to Bessemer, Ala.......... 14.88 

At Bessemer, Maia asG antarao'n wa Meee ie a aiKiaa a Sie Role sales .16 

SE SEE DORs i kas sae aecdceseousive cats aes eeewee 1.46 79.62 
3,127.04 

DEDUCT 


Amelia Beaeh branch, leased to City of Fernandina, Fla..... 2.00 
Silver Springs, Fla., branch, leased to the Ocala Northern 


ETC ET POET CO re ee 1.90 3.90 
Total mileage operated June 30, 1915.........e0200% 3,123.14 
Average miles of road operated during the year............ 3,105.59 


Average miles of road operated shows an increase over 





RP ery ney ner rere Ce rr eee 00.69% 
Sidings (including 21.83 miles on Leased Lines and Trackage 867.05 
SECOND TRACK 

eee. 20, 4c. DRONOET, 4.09 6:5 Ca deb oo tloglt hee sae peeee 9.61 
Fe EE OPS err Pert ree rer or. 
Deeween Rasen, i. ©, ONE Cary, Be Goon cevserccviceses 7.59 
SG PM pho ia s 00 30dhoRe ewer De Eee eK ee oe. See 1.32 
po A er er et eran rier eer rr hy rT Tre 21.57 


CAPITAL STOCK 
There has been no change in the capital stock during the year. 
FUNDED DEBT UNMATURED 
There has been no change in the funded debt during tne year. 
EQUIPMENT 


An Equipment Agreement, Series “Q,” was entered into July Ist, 
1914, for the purchase of: 
10 Mountain Type Passenger Locomotives, 
19 Mikado Type Freight Locomotives, : 
7 All Steel Passenger Coaches, with reclining chairs. 
8 All Steel Passenger Coaches, with Walkover Seats, 
5 All Steel Mail and Baggage Cars, 
7 All Steel Postal Cars, 
9 All Steel Passenger and Baggage Cars, 
9 All Steel Express Cars, 
462 Steel Upper and Underframe Ventilated Box Cars, 





for which $160,043.81 was paid in cash and equipment trust obligations 
aggregating $1,440,0U0.00 were issued, payable in twenty consecutive semi- 


annual instalments of $72,000.00 each, bearing interest at the rate of 5% 
per annum. All of this equipment was received during the fiscal year. 


EXTENSIONS 


Extensions to the Company’s lines in Florida were completed during the 
year as follows: 


From Bartow, Fla., to Baynard, Fla. (Lake Wales Extension)... 22.04 


Connor & Shallenberger Spur off Lake Wales Extension...... 0.78 
Pembroke, Fla., to Jumeau Phosphate Plant.............000- 3.59 

26.41 
Spurs Removed during: the year's. i deck 3 kccdctenceesrsess 0.82 


Kos aisha at wee Gk Wales! eR REAS WELLES Deine ae cee elie 25.59 Miles. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 
ROADWAY, TRACK AND STRUCTURES 


Roadway, track and structures of the railway have been properly main- 
tained at a cost of $2,414,866.20, which represents an Beemer Bram per mile 
of road of $777.59. (See general remarks page 8.) 


SIDE TRACKS 


13.07 miles of new sidings and extensions of existing sidings were con- 
structed, and there were deducted by removal and changes of old sidings, 
5.33 miles, making a net increase over previous year of 7.74 miles. 

There were also added 1.75 miles leased sidings. 


TIE RENEWALS 


Tie renewals were 1,328,761 cross ties and 745 sets of switch ties, and 
the cost, $583,594.83, was charged to Operating Expenses. 


RAIL 


11.67 miles of new 85-lb. steel rail were laid in the main line, releasing 
therefrom 68 and 80-lb. worn rail, and there was charged net to Operating 
Expenses therefor $8,904.66, and to Capital Account $21,906.86. 

In addition, 11.31 miles of released 80-lb. steel rail were laid on branch 
lines, releasing 60-lb. and lighter rail, and there was charged to Operating 
Expenses therefor, $3,117.62, and to Capital Account, $14,898.98, 

There has also been received and distributed along the main line ready 
to 7 a track miles of new 90-lb. and 26.5 track miles of new 85-lb. 
steel rail. 


Net Increase 


BALLAST 


73,269 cubic yards of gravel and slag ballest were put under main line 
track aud of the total cost thereof $27,108.11 was charged to Capital Account. 


TRESTLES FILLED 


990 lineal feet of wooden trestles were filled in during the year and of 
the total cost thereof, including culverts, $11,141.48, was charged to Operat- 
ing Expenses. 

TRESTLES REBUILT AND BALLAST DECKED 


There were built during the year out of creosoted timber, 2,904 lineal 
feet of. ballast decked trestles, replacing old open deck trestles, and the 
cost thereof, $40,427.95, was charged to Operating Expenses. 


TRESTLES STRENGTHENED 
Additional stringers were put in 19 trestles between Columbia, S. C., 
and Jacksonville, Fla., on the South Carolina Division, during the year 
to provide for use of heavier power, the cost of which, $1,768.37, was 
charged to Capital Account. . 
BRIDGES 


Work has been done on sixteen bridges, repairing, adding signals, re- 
placing with steel or strengthening them for heavier power. Of this 
number, fourteen have been completed. 

Seven of the above bridges were authorized during this year and five of 
the seven have been completed. One of the uncompleted bridges is a_rein- 
forced concrete viaduct for highway and street railway traffic, on Duval 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla., over Hogan’s Creek, and the tracks of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway and the St. Johns River Terminal Company. 
This viaduct will be completed during the coming year and will be ap- 
proximately 1,418 feet long, with a total width of 42 feet. 

Of the bridges completed the principal ones are: 


Length. 
Fourth Street, Wilmington, N. C., reinforced concrete highway 
OQVOURGNE * 6506.0 06.5 6 hae ER 6a RELHE ACRE IT 9 Cates Chath apa 70 feet. 
Alston Avenue, Durham, N. C., highway underpass, deck girders 
CO COMEEELE WMODDEG o. 65.5 ihn bn cbc oil ade end Oadnasibae Roe wealed 90: -* 
Eleventh Street, Charlotte, N. C., highway overpass, creosoted 
timber, concrete [6UURGARGRE 6.00 didcdiuscicbccdbacstadouteses 2: 9 
Armour, Ga., reinforced concrete double-track extension, Southern 
MOE OUOTOOOE 865s lea dnc e816 peed U4bw EO Rs CRETE Das 26 uF 
Whitford Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., highway underpass, eyebeams on 
Cee. SOMONE a diss 54s as obo ob a Cae cue ew ditds ee ae wa = 
Howells Mill Road, near Atlanta, Ga., highway overpass, plate 
girders on creosoted timber foundations...........+eeeeeeees 1270.” 
Gaston Street, Chester, S. C., highway overpass, timber construc- 
TOES WER -COMEPOEE SNANONET 6 6 6 bccn ick ct oan 04d awe asa tendeen 26. .* 


The total expenditures for bridge work during the year were $72,776.47, 
of which $71,046.92 was charged to Capital Account and $1,729.55 to Operat- 
ing Expenses. 

RAIL IN MAIN LINE 

The total operated main line single track mileage of the system, 3,123.14 

miles, are laid with steel rails of the following weights: 


Miles. Weight. 
Re A IP Aye Py retary er kn. 90 Ib. rail. 
GORA. g:civie wesvsdaaneenee Maks aeeawon 85 sed 
DEE Spc kcd Pn op Ue do 6k ee eR aE 80 “ 
DENGUE. bebe de dacbinp vas Cenidatrdavapee 75 0 
BES a6 6:6. a4-4h a Rod RA Reena Ao 70 205 
De nn vdivesn caine aaviduvsentarecen 68 " 
POT. oc vse bx8.cpd Cbp apeReC an Kee wenee 65 a 
on , Ee Pe ey ey Por pe ee oa. * 
Be sped odo cp Qaes C44. Choe e beta 60.5 “ 
a, PEOE UT OPEV TO re Pla. 60 ” 
SOs ks beeen Ree ee ae 60 ne (resawed) 
SID nc wttwakd oC aanpeete chkandeneae 58 
DRI egy kb.cce vi6he ORRALL OA ere eeeae 56 “ and lighter. 


The above does not include second truck, etc. (next page). 
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RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 


SECOND TRACK 
Northward from Hamlet, N. C.: 
9.09 Miles 90 Ib. 
sQ Os > 4 
At Birmingham, 
1.43 Miles 
1.62 2 


Raleigh, N. 


At Tamp 


Silver Springs Branch: 
1.20 Mi 
70 “ 56 
Amelia Beach Branch: 
2.00 Miles 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 

The equipment of the Railway was properly maintained during the year 
at a cost of $3,175,642.45. (See general remarks, page 8.) 

Included in the cost of maintenance is $28,614.49, representing value 
of equipment destroyed or retired from service during the year and 
credited to Cost of Equipment. ; 

There was also included in the Cost of Maintenance $412,626.00 for de- 
preciation, which was credited to Reserve for Accrued Depreciation. 

The cost of maintenance per article owned was as follows: 

Average cost per annum per Locomotive owned 

Average cost per annum per Passenger car owned 

Average cost per annum per Freight car owned 


GENERAL REMARKS 


On account of the European war the important agricultural and in- 
dustrial activities served by your lines were affected, resulting in a 
decrease in gross revenues of $4,140,040, or 16.29 per cent. as compared 
with the previous year. . 

This decrease was largely caused by the interruption of the exportation 
of certain commodities consisting principally of cotton, phosphate rock and 
naval stores, and the importation of fertilizer materials. The business de- 
pression resulting from the war also caused decreases in movements of 
lumber, fertilizer, general merchandise and practically all other commo- 
dities. Weather conditions in Florida unfavorable to trucking also caused 
a decrease in the perishable vegetable shipments. 

The general business depression caused also a decrease in passenger 
business. 

As an offset against the decrease in revenue above shown, a reduction 
was made in Operating Expenses amounting to $2,541,172, or 14.55 per 
cent. The greatest item of reduction was made in Transportation Ex- 
penses, consisting of $1,577,776, or 16.8 per cent. 

Realizing at the outset of the European war that there was a necessity 
for the greatest possible economy consistent with safety and proper upkeep, 
a careful and searching analysis was made of the proposed ex Bhs vomad 
for Maintenance of Way and Structures and Maintenance of Equi ment 
for this fiscal year, and a plan laid out by which only such expenditures 
were made as were absolutely necessary to comply with the conditions 
above outlined. By these means your property has been fully maintained. 

Extensive improvements and additions have been made to the General 
Office building at Portsmouth, Va., which consisted of remodeling, with 
fireproof construction, the original building, adding two stories thereto, 
and thereby providing modern office facilities. No promise has been made 
for the occupancy of these offices for any stipulated period, but it is felt 
that as long as the present conditions last the arrangement is of ad- 
vantage to the company. 

During this year a contract was entered into with the Southern Railway 
roviding for the joint use of the Seaboard Air Line and the Southern 

ailway’s tracks between Raleigh, N. C., and Cary, N. C., as a double 
track, these tracks being immediately parallel for the entire distance. 

1.32 miles of double track has been put into service at Tampa, Fla., 
from Tampa Northern Junction to Twigg Street. 

A Union Station at Bartow, Fla., has been built during the year, and 
the one at Hurtsboro, Ala., mentioned in last year’s report, has been 
completed. 

A passenger station has been completed at Marston, N. C., and the one 
at Rockingham, N. C., mentioned in last year’s report, has been finished. 

Combination passenger and freight stations have been constructed during 
the year at North, S. Terra Ceia, Fla., and Kingsland, Ga. 

The freight depot at Carrsville, Va., has been extended, providing passen- 
ger facilities therein. A freight depot has been built during the year at 
Hawthorne, Fila. 

At Apex, N. C., both a poner station and a freight station have 
been provided, together with necessary track changes and additions to 
serve same. 

The passenger shelter shed and granolithic walks at Portsmouth, Va., 
mentioned in last year’s report, have been completed. 

At Wake Forest, N. C., an umbrella shed has been provided in con- 
nection with present passenger facilities. 

A passenger shed has been provided at South Clinton, S. C. 

A car repair shed has been provided at Cayce, S. C., in connection with 
other shop facilities. 

Necessary dredging has been done at Jacksonville, Fla., in slip between 
Warehouse No. 2 and No. 3, to maintain proper depth of water, and neces- 
sary dredging is now _in progress is slips 1, 2 and 3, and river front, at 
Hutchinson’s Island, Savannah, Ga. 

The reinforced concrete coal elevator with 300-ton storage bin at Savan- 
ah, Ga., mentioned in last year’s report, has been completed. 

The 100,000-gallon capacity steel tank, together with pipe lines for aux- 
iliary fire protection at Hutchinson’s Island, Savannah, Ga., mentioned in 
last year’s report, has been completed and put into service. 

Modern _ interlocking plants have been provided at Burroughs, Ga., and 
Bartow, Fla., and the one at Pembroke, N. C., mentioned in last year’s 
report, has been completed. 

wooden cotton platform has been provided at Greenwood, S. C., and a 
reinforced concrete cotton platform at Maxton, : 

Paving and street work has been done at Henderson, N. C., Columbia, 

C., Cordele, Ga., Columbus, Ga., Manatee, Fla., Bradentown, Fla., 
and at several other points on the system, to comply with municipal 
requirements. 

rossing gates have been installed at Hermitage Road, near Richmon 
Va., and on Elmwood Avenue, Columbia, ok < : d, 

A coal trestle has been built jointly with the Durham & Southern Rail- 
way at Durham, N. C., during the year. 

‘ penal storage tracks have been provided during the year at Nitro- 

ee, S. C. 

Interchange tracks have been provided with the Maxton, Alma & South- 
bound Railroad at Alma, C., with the Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. 
at Charlotte, N. C., and the Southern Railway at Franklin, Va. 

Three track scales were rebuilt with concrete foundations and steel “I” 
beams replacing wood. 


Vor. 59, No. 24 


Three old water tanks at McKenny, Va., Collins, Ga., and Palmetto, 
Fla., were replaced with modern 50,000-gallon tanks and suitable pumping 
facilities provided. 

New water station has been provided at Schofield, S. C. 

65 industrial sidings and extensions to industrial sidings already existing 
have been constructed or are in process of construction. 

40 depots and freight stations have been constructed or substantially 
added to during the year. 

17 passing tracks have been constructed or extended or are in process 
of construction. 

The use of creosoted piling has been continued in maintenance work 
on docks, wharves and trestles. 

The work of the Valuation Committee, created in connection with 
Section 19-A of the Federal Act to Regulate Commerce, referred to in the 
last annual report, was continued during the year at a cost of $57,215.39, 
which was charged to General Expenses,—an increase of $42,232.10 over 
the preceding year. 

The accounts for the fiscal year were examined by Messrs. Haskins and 
Sells, whose certificate appears on page 11 

There were no changes in the organization during the year. 

The Directors wish to record herein their appreciation of the loyalty, 
efficiency and co-operative spirit displayed by the officers and employees 
of the company during this trying year. 

By order of the Board: W. J. HARAHAN, 

TABLE No. 9 President. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES FOR ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1915. 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES: 
Additions and Betterments on Existing Mileage 
Equipment Acquired 
Expenditures for Extensions 


$346,603.78 
1,419,342.90 
255,834.13 


TOTAL $2,021,780.81 
TABLE No. 10 

TRAFFIC STATISTICS 

YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1915, COMPARED WITH YEAR ENDED 


JUNE 30, 1914. 


1915 
Average miles operated.... 3,105.59 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
REVENUE FREIGHT 
8,478,585 


1,340,255,262 
432,206 


Increase or 
Decrease 
21.38 


1914 
3,084.21 


10,410,986 
1,575,008,722 
510,668 


—1,932,401 
—234,753,460 
—78,462 


Number of tons carried.... 
Number of tons carried one 
mile 
Number of tons carried one 
mile per mile of road.... 
Average distance hauled 
each ton 158.08 
Total Freight Train Revenue $14,324,670.24 
Average amount received 
$1.68.951 


from each 
Average receipt per ton per 

i $.01.069 
$4,612.54 


mile 
Freight Train Revenue per 

$3.08.715 
288.84 


151.28 6.80 
$17,307,034.45 —$2,982,364.21 
$1.66.238 $.02.713 
$.01.099 —$.00.030 
$5,611.50 —$998.96 
$2.89.127 $.19.588 


263.12 25.72 
Average number of tons per 
loaded car mile 14.81 14.96 —.15 


Att Freicut (Including Company’s Material, hauled free). 
Number of tons carried.... 9,738.763 12,379,847 —2,641,084 


Number of tons carried one 
1,481,822,816 1,791,417,676 —309,594,860 


mile 
Average number of tons per 

i i 319.35 299.27 20.08 
16.38 17.00 —.62 


train mile 
Average number of tons per 
loaded car mile 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Number of Passengers Car- 
i 4,223,727 
211,817,463 


mile of road 

Freight Train Revenue per 
train mile 

Average number of tons per 
train mile 


5,146,791 
247,690,882 


—923,064 
—35,873,419 


rie 

Number of Passengers Car- 
ried one mile 

Number otf Passengers Car- 
ried one mile per mile of 
road 68,205 


80,309 
48.13 
$5,430,531.28 
$1.05.513 
$.02.192 
$.88.974 
$6,867,489.05 
$2,226.66 
$1.12.519 


—12,104 

2.02 
—$853,736.17 
$.02.846 
—$.00.031 
—$.10.862 
—$865,908.56 
—$294.15 
$1.10.090 
—4.43 

—1.07 


Average distance carried 
each Passenger 

Total Revenue from Passen- 
gers 

Average Amount received 
from each Passenger.... 

Average receipt per Pas- 
senger per mile 

Passenger Revenue per train 
mile 

Total Passenger Train Rev- 
enue 

Passenger Train 
per mile of road 

Passenger Train 
per train mile 

Average number of Passen- 
gers per train mile 


50.15 
$4,576,795.11 
$1.08.359 
$.02.161 
$.78.112 
$6,001,580.49 
$1,932.51 
$1.02.429 


Revenue 


Revenue 


36.15 40.58 

Average number of Passen- 

Passenger and Freight Train 
$20,326,250.73 $24,174,523.50 —$3,848,272.77 

Revenue per mile of road 
road $6,852.31 tr —$1,389.83 

Operating expenses per mile 
$4,805.06 $5,662.29 —$857.23 

mile 

mile of road $2,047.25 $2,579.85 —$532.60 


gers per car mile 6.79 7.86 
REVENUE AND OPERATING EXPENSES 
Revenue 
Passenger and Freight Train 
$6,545.05 $7,838.16 —$1,293.11 
Gross Revenue $21,280,462.79 $25,420,503.24 —$4,140,040.45 
Gross Revenue per mile of 
Gross Revenue per train mile $2.02.572 $2.10.089 —$.07.517 
Operating expenses $14,922,534.35 $17,463,705.92 —$2,541,171.57 
of roa 
Operating Expenses per train 
i $1.42.050 $1.44.330 —$.02.280 
Net Operating Revenue.... $6,357,928.44  $7,956,797.32 —$1,598,868.88 
Net Operating Revenue per 
Net Operating Revenue per 
train mile $.60.522 $.65.759 —$.05.237 





